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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT is thought proper to inform the 
Purchafers of the " Dijfertation on the 
" Rife, Union, <&c. of ^Poetry and Mu/ic," 
that the Subftance of this Volume is 
contained in That ; which is now 
thrown into the prefent Form, for 
the Sake of fuch claffical Readers as 
are not particularly converfant with 
Mufic. 
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SECTION I. 
The Design. 

WIATEVER is founded in fuch 
Pajffions and Principles of Adtion, 
as are common to the whole Race 
to£ Man, will be moft effedhially invefti- 
gated, as to its Origin and Progrefs, by 
viewing Man in his fovage or uncultivated 
State. Here, before, Education and Art 
have caft their Veil over the human Mind, 
its various Powers throw themfelves out, 
and all its Workings prefint themfelves 
inftantly, and without Difguife. 

It may be affirmed with Truth, that, 

for Want of beginning our Inquiries at 

this early ajid neglected Period, and by 

B viewing 



io x The History of the Rise 

viewing Man under his State of Civiliza- 
tion only, many carious and interefting 
Queftions have been left involved in Dark- 
nefs, which might have been clearly un- 
folded by a free and full Refearch into 
the Paffions, Propen&ie*, and Qualities 
of favage Man. 

This the Writer hopes to make appear 
in a more extenfvve Degree, and on Sub- 
jects of higher Importance, through the 
Courfe of a future Work [a] j of which, 
fome of the Principles here delivered will 
make an incidental Part. . In the mean 
Time, he intends to treat the prefent Sub- 
ject in the Way now propofed, by dedu- 
cing the Hiftory of Poetry through its ie- 
veral Periods and Progreflions, from the 
firft great and original Fountain of fa- 
vage Life and Manners : This Work is not 
defigned as a mere hiforical Deduction of 
Fails ; but chiefly as an Irwejligation of 
die Caufes that produced them. 



[a] The Work advertifed at the End of this Volume. 
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s e c t. n. 

Of Melody, Dance, and Poem, in tbefavagt 

State. 

BY examining favage life, where un- 
taught Nature rules, we find that the 
agreeable PaJJions of Love, Pity, Hope, Joy, 
and Exultation, no lefs^than their Contra- 
ries of Hate, Revenge, Fear, Sorrow, and 
Defpair, oppreffing the human Heart by 
their mighty Force, are thrown out by 
the three Powers of Attion. ' Voice, and ar- 
ticulate Sounds. ^The BnAe Creatures ex- 
prefs their Paffions by the two fibrft of 
Thefe % feme by ABi&n, fom£ by Voice, 
and fome by both united : Beyond thefe, 
Man has the added Power of articulate 
Speech : The fame Force of Affbciation and 
Fancy, which gives him higher Degrees 
and a nmder Variety of Paffton, gives rife 
to this additional Power of exprefling thofe 
Paffions which he feels. f 

Among the few Savages who are in the 
lowe/l Scale of the human Kind, thefe fe- 
veral Modes of exprefling their Paffions are 
found altogether fuited to their wretched 
State. Their Gejhires are uncouth and hor~ 
B 2 rid: 



12 The History of the Rise 

rid : Their Voice is thrown out in Howls 
and Roarings : Their Language is like the 
Gabbling of Geefe. 

But if we afcend a Step or two higher 
in the Scale of favage life, we fhall find 
this Chaos of Gefture, Voice, and Speecb f 
rifing into an agreeable Order and Pro* 
portion. The natural Love of a meafured 
Melody, which Time and Experience pro- 
duce, throws the Voice into Af///?r, the Gcf* 
ture into Dance, the Speech into fir/y£ or 
Numbers, as we fhall fee more at large 
below. The Addition of mufical Infim* 
ments comes of Courfe : They are but Imi- ■. 
tat ions of the human Voice, or of other 
natural Sounds, produced gradually by 
frequent Trial and Experiment. 

Such is The Generation and natural Al- 
liance of thefe three Sifter-Graces, Melody ;, 
Dance, and Poem, which we find moving 
Hand in Hand among the favage Tribe* 
of almoft every Climate. 

For the Truth of the Fadfy we may 
appeal to moft of the Travellers who de- 
fcribe die Scenes of uncultivated Nature; 
All thefe agree in telling us, that Melody, 
Dance, and poet ic~ Song, generally make* 
up the ruling Paflime, adorn the Feafts, 

compofe 
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compofe the Religion, fix the Manners, 
ftreagthen the Policy, and even form the 
fiiture Paradife, of favage Man. That 
having few Wants, and eonfequently 
much Leiiure, the barbarous Tribes ad- 
didfc themfelves to thefe alluring Arts with 
a wonderful Degree of Paffion, unlefc 
where their Manners are corrupted by an 
incidental Commerce with the Off-fcum 
of civilized Nations. By thefe attractive 
and powerful Arts they celebrate their 
public Solemnities j by thefe they la- 
ment their private and public Calamities, 
the Death of Friends, or the Lofs of War- 
riors ; By thefe united, they exprefs their 
Joy on their Marriages, Harvefts, Hunt- 
.ings, Victories ; praife the great Adtions 
of their Gods and Heroes ; excite each 
other to War and brave Exploits, or to 
fuffer Death and Torments with unfhaken 
Conftancy. 

Thefe are the Circumftances moft com- 
mon to the favage Tribes : Befides thefe, 
there are many peculiar Modes, which 
arife from their different Climates, Situar 
tions, Opinions, Manners. Among fome 
. Tribes - the joyous Paflions, among fome 
the gentle j among others the ferocious, pre- 
B 3 dominate 
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dominate and take Place. To give all 
the Varieties of thefe lavage and feftal 
Solemnities, were an e&dlefi Labour. Let 
the following Account fuffice as a general 
Image of the reft; which is fingled out, 
not only becaufe it is the moft circuiftftafr- 
tial ; but likewife for the particular Rela- 
tion which it will be found to bear to & 
following Part of this Inquiry. 

The Iroquois, Hurons, and fome- 
lefs confiderable Tribes, are free and in- 
dependent Savages, who inhabit the nor- 
thern Continent of America ; and ex- 
tend their Settlements from the Back of 
the BriHJh Colonies to the Borders of the 
Great Lakes, along the Skirts of Loui- 
siana, and down die River Ohio, to- 
wards the Missisipi, and the Gulph of 
Florida. Father Lafitau [b] gives the 
following Defcription of their ftfial Solem- 
nities ; which it is neceflary to tranferibe 
at large, in order to give an adequate 
Idea of their Manners and Chara'&er. 

" On the appointed Day, early in the 
" Morning, they prepare die Feaft in die 
" Council-cabin, and there they difpofe all 

[i] Moeurs des Sauvagei, torn. ii. p< 213, &c. 12"*. 

" Things 
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a Tilings for the Affinoably.---In the mean 
" time a public Crier goes through .the 
" Village, and gives Notice, that the Air/- 
" tic is hung on in fuch a Cabin : The 
" common People, and even the Chiefs, 
" bring with them their little Kettle. It 
" doth not appear, that there is any Dif- 
" tin&ion of Ranks among them, except 
" that the old Men occupy the foremoft 
" Matts. The Iroquoise Women aflift 
" not, that I know of, at thefe Kind of 
" Feafts } nor are they invited. The ChiU 
" dren f and young Men, who are not as 
" yet choien into the Body of Warriors* 
" mount upon the Scaffolds which are 
" placed over the Matts, and even upon 
" the Roof of the Cabin kfelf, and look 
" down through the Hole at which the 
" Smoke goes out. 

" While the Affembly is forming, He 
" who makes the Feaft, or He in whofe 
" Name it is made, Jings alone. — The De- 
" fign of this is to entertain the Company, 
" on fiich Things as have Relation to the 
" Subject on which they aflemble. Thefe 
" Song s 9 for the moft Part, are filled lyith 
" the Fables of ancient Times, the heroic 
" Deeds of their Nation ; and are compofed 
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" in an antiquated Style ; fb old, that often 
" they underftand not what they &j m 
u The Singer hath fame Times an A£ 
" fiftant, who relieves him when he is 
" fatigued : For they fing with all their 
" Force. 

" The Speaker then opens the Scene, by 
" afking in Form, if all who are invited 
" are come. He then names the Perfbn 
u who makes the Feaft, he declares the 
" Occafion on which it is made, and enters 
u into a particular Detail of all that is in 
u the Kettle. At every Thing which he 
u names, the whole Choir replies by a re* 
" peated Shout of Approbation. 

" The Speaker then gives an Account 
" of every thing, which it is of Importance 
u that die Public fhould know. For thefc 
" Song-Feajts, being made on all weighty 
u Occqfions which regard the Village or the 
" Nation ; this is the proper Time for pub- 
" lie Affairs, as that of renewing a Name, 
" hearing Ambajfadors, or proclaiming War 
" by Song. 

" When the Orator hath done fpealring, 
" ibmetimes they begin to eat before they 
" fing, that they may have the better Spi- 
" rits : Sometimes they fing before they 

"eat 
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u cat : If the Fcaft is to continiie for the 
u whole Day, the Kettle is in Part emp- 
" ty'd in the Morning, and in Part re- 
" ferved for the Evening ; and in the In- 
" tervals they Jing and dance. 

" The Matter of the Feaft touches no- 
" thing. He bufies himfelf only in fee- 
" ing that the Company be ferved, or in 
" ferving them himfelf ; naming aloud 
" the Pieces which he deftines and pre- 
" lents to each. The beft Morfels are 
" given by Way of Preference, to thofe 
u whom he chufeth to diftinguifh. 

" After the Repaft, the Matter of the 
" Feaft, begins k the Athonront> a Song and 
u Dance peculiar to the Men. They re- 
" lieve each other, by beginning with 
" thofe of moft Gmfideration, and patting 
" gradually down to the Youngeji. They 
" have that Civility and Attention to each 
" other, that every one waits till another 
" of fuperior Dignity enters the Lifts, and 
" takes the Lead. 

" The Ancients and Men of Dignity 
" often do no more than rife from their 
" Seats ; and content themfelves, while 
" they Jing, with making fome Inflexions 
■* wiA their Head, Shoulders, and Knees, 
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u in order to accompany zndfu/kin their 
ic Song. Others fomewhat Ids grave, take 
" a few Steps, and walk along the Cabin 
" around the Fires. Every one hath hi* 
" particular Song ; that is, an Air, to 
a which he adpifts a very few Wards \ 
" which he repeats as often as he pleafeth, 
" I have obferved, (hat they even retrench 
u or Jlrike off fome Syllables from their 
" Words, as if they were Verjes y or mea- 
"fured Words, but without Rhyme. 

" He who means to dance, begins by 
" rifing from his Matt ; and the whole 
" Company anfwers him by a general 
" Shout of Approbation : As he pafleth 
" along before every Fire, they who fit 
" on each Side beat the Meafure or Cadeuce 
" of his Song by a correfpondent Motion 
" of the Head ; and by throwing out con- 
" tinual Shouts which they redouble at 
" certain Times, where the Meafure de- 
u mands it, with fb much Truth, that 
" they never err ; and with fuch a De- 
" licacy of Ear, as the French, who are 
tc mod pradtifed in their Cuftoms, cannot 
" attain to. When he pafleth to a fecond 
" Fire, . They of the firft take Breath : 
" They of the more diftant Fires are like- 

" wife 
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u wife fllent : But die Time is always beat 
H by thofe before whofe Fire he lings and 
" dances. The Song concludes by a ge* 
," neral Ehoue! of the whole Choir ; which 
" is a fecond Shout of Approbation. 

" The young Men have their Songs of a 
" more lively, and their* Dances of a more 
u vigorous Caft ; fiich as are fiiitable to 
u to their Age. When the Dance is much 
" animated, they dance two or three to* 
a gether, each at his own Fire : Nor does 
" this Mixture ever occafion any Confufion. 

" Among thefc Dances, fome are no more 
a than zjimple and noble Manner oi march- 
" ing up to an Enemy; and of facing Dan- 
" gtr with Intrepidity and Gaiety of Mind. 

" A fecond Sort of Dance, but ftill of 
" the fame Kind, is that of the Panto- 
" mimes: Which confifts in reprefenting 
" an Adtion in the Manner in which it 
" pafled, or fuch as they conceive it to 
" have been. Many of thofe who have 
€i lived among the Iroquois, have affured 
" me, that after a Chief of War hath cir- 
" cumftantially recounted, at his Return, 
c# all that hath pafled in the Expeditions 
" he had undertaken, and the Battles he 
" had fought, they who are prefent at the 

" Recital 
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" Recital often, rife on the fudden to dance. 
" and reprefent thofe % A&ions with great 
u Vivacity, as if they had been prefent : 
u And all this, without any previous Con- 
u cert or Preparation. 

" In their Songs they praife not only 
u their Gods and Heroes, but they likewife 

praife themfehoes : In this they are not 

{paring : and are even prodigal in their 
u Praife of others, whom they think nvor- 
u thy of it. He who is thus applauded, 
u anfwers by a fhout of Thanks, as &on 
u as he hears himfelf named. 

" They are ftill quicker at rallying each 
u other ; and fucceed to a Wonder in This. 
tt He who dances, takes whomfbever he 
u pleafeth by the Hand, and brings him 
u forth into the midft of the Aflembly : 
" to which he yields without Refiftance. 
u Meanwhile the Dancer continues to Jing; 
' • and fometimes in his Song, and fome- 
u times in the Intervals, he throws his 
* Sarcafins on the Patient, who hears him 
a without Reply.— At every Bon Mot, 
" loud Peals of Laughter arife along the 
" Galleries, who animate this Sport, and 
u often oblige the Patient to cover his 
" Head in his Mantle. 

" They 
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" They have another Kind of Dance, in 
u which the whole Choir dances : and this 
" is common both to Men and Women. 
" As this is very different from the pre- 
" ceding ones, they do not ufe it in their 
" Song-Feajis. Their Pretenders to Magic 
" [c] often ordain it as an Aft of Religion^ 
" for the healing of the Sick: it is alfo one 
"•of their Modes of Divination. It is like- 
" wife pra&ifed, at Times, as a mere Ex- 
" ercife of Pleqfure, at the Feafts and So- 
" lemnities of the Village. The Manner 
" is as follows. Notice is given early in 
" the Morning through all the Cabins, 
" for the Performance of this Ceremony: 
" Every Cabin deputes a certain Number, 
" either of Men or Women, who dreis 
" themfelyes in all their Finery, that they 
14 may go and perform their Part. They 
" all appear at the appointed Hour (which 
" is. proclaimed by a public Crier) either 
" in the Council-cabin, or fome other Place 
" deftined for the Purpofe. In the middle 
" of the Place or Cabin they build a little 
" Scaffold ; and on this they raife a finall 

[c] Charlatans ^,-^-a Word with which we have none pre- 
cifely correfpondent in our Language : Itfignifies here one 
who is a Pretender to Medicine by the Arts of Mag ic. 

" Seat 
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" Scat for th6 Singers who are to accom* 
" p&ny and animate the Dance. One holds 
44 in his Hand a Tambour or little Dntm, 
" the other a Torte^ &&<?//. While thefe 
tt fing, and accompany their Song with 
" the Sound of their Inftruments (which 
" is farther Strengthened by the Spe<5ta- 
" tors, who beat with little Sticks upon 
" the Kettles that are before them) they 
u who dance, go round in a circular Move- 
"ment; but without taking Hands, as 

* they do in Europe. Each Dancer makes 
u various Motions with his Feet andHands, 
" as he pleafeth: And though all the Move- 
w ments are different, according to the 
" Whim and Caprice of their Imagina- 
" tion, none of them ever lofe die Time. 
" They who are moft expert in varying 
" their Poftures, and throwing themfelves 
" into A£ion, are reckoned to excel the 
u reft. The Dance is compofed of feveral 

* Returns: Each Return lafts till the Dan- 
" ccrs are out of Breath; and after a fhort 
u Interval of Repoje, they begin another. 
u Nothing can be more animated than 
" thefe Movements : To fee them, one 
u would fay, they were a Troop of furious 
" and frantic People. What muft fatigue 

" them 
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" them ftill more is, that not only by 
" their Movement, but likewife with their 
" Voice, they follow the Singers and their 
** Inftruments to the End of each Return; 
u which is always clofed by a general and 
" loud Ouch I which is a Shout of Appro- 
" bation, implying that the Return hath . 
" been well performed. 

" Although I have not fpoken piarticu- 
" larly of any Nations but thofe of the 
*• Iroquois and Hurons, yet I may 
u truly fay, that I have defcribed, at the 
u fame Time, all the other barbarous Na- 
H tions of America, as to what is ejfert- 
" tial and principal. For though there ap- 
" pears to be a great Difference between the 
" Monarchic and Oligarchic State, yet the 
" Genius of their favage Policy is every 
" where the fame : We find the fame Turn 
" for public Affairs, the fame Method of 
H condu&ing them, the fame Ufe of fe- 
" cret and fblemn Aflemblies, the fame 
44 Characters in their Feafis y their Dances, 
€i and their Diver/ions. 

" The Mujtc and Dance of the Americans 
u have fbmething in them extremely bar- 
" barous, which at firft difgufts ; and of 
" which no Idea can be formed by thofe 

"wbb 
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" who have not feen and heard them. We 
u grow reconciled to them by Degrees, 
" and in the End partake of them with 
H Pleaiiire. As to the Savages themfelves, 
u they are fond of thdfe Feafts even tcr 
" Diflxa&ion. They continue them whole 
? Days and Nights entire; and the Shouts 
" of their Choir are £o violent, as to make 
" the Village tremble-" 

Thus far the learned Father Lafitau? 
For whofe Detail no Apology needs ber 
made to the curious Reader. But the 
more particular Reafons why it is here 
given at Length,, will appear in the fol-^ 
lowing Se&ions. 

SECT. E 

Of the natural Confequences of a fuppofed 
Civilization, 

TT7HILE thefe free and warlike Sa- 
VV vages continue in their prefent 
unlettered State of Ignorance and Simple 
city, no material Improvements in their 
Song-Feqfts can arife. But let us fiippofe 
that theUfe of Letters fhould come among 
them, and, as a Caufe or Confequence of 
Civilization, be cultivated with that Spirit 

which 
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which is natural to a free and a&ive Peo- 
ple ; and many notable Confequences 
would appear. Let us confider the moft 
probable and ftriking among thefe natural 
Effedb. 

1. Their Idea of Muftc in its moft in* 
larged Senfe, would probably comprehend 
the three united Circumftances of Melody \ 
Dance, and Poem. For thefe three, as we 
have feen, being naturally conjoined,' be- 
caufe naturally producing 1 each other, 
would not fepardtely command the Atten- 
tion of fuch a PeQple at their 'public Fefti- 
vals. Therefore Injttumental Melody, with- 
out Song , would be little attended to, and 
of no Ejteem ; becaufe it would want all 
thofe Attradtions which muft arife from 
the correfpondent Dance and Song. 

2. In the early Periods of iuch a Com- 
monwealth, the Chief s ov Legiflators would 
often be the principal Bards, Poets, or 
Muficians. The two Characters would 
commonly coalefce; for we find, that, 
among the favage Tribes, the Chiefs are 
they who moft fignalize themfelves by 
Dance and Song ; and that their Songs rowl 
principally on the great Aflions and Events 
which concern their own Nation. 

C 3. Hence 
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3. Hence, their moil ancient Gods would 
naturally be ftyled Singers and Dancers. 
For the mod ancient Gods of civilized Pa* 
gan Countries, are generally their early 
Legi/lators, who taught their People the 
foil Arts of life; Thefe deceafed Legifla- 
tors, therefore, when advanced to the 
Rank of Gods, would naturally be deli- 
vered down to Pofterity with the fame 
Attributes and Qualities by which they 
had diftinguifhed themfelves in life: And 
it appears, from the laft Article, that thefe 
Qualities would naturally be thofe of Dance 
and Song* 

4. Meafured Periods, or in other Words, 
Rythm, Numbers^ -mdr~Ver/e, would natu- 
rally arife. For meafured Cadence, or 
Time j is an efTentkl Part of Melody, into 
which the huitian Ear naturally falls. And 
as the fame Force of Ear would lead the 
Adlion or Dance to correfpond with the Me- 
lody, fo the Words or Song mufl, on^ a like 
Principle, keep Pace with Both. Among 
the favage Americans we fee the firft Rudi- 
ments of poetic Numbers, emerging from 
this Source. For " as the Means of ad- 
" jufting the Words to the Air or Melody, 
" they forastimes ftrike off Syllables from 

"their 
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u their Words." And fiich is the natural 
Generation of Rythtn and Verfe. 

5. Their earlieft Hijiories would be writ- 
ten in Verfe. For we fee, that among the 
favage Tribes* the Adtions of their Heroes 
andGods, and the great Events of their 
Nation, make a principal Part of their 
Songs. Whenever, therefore, the Ufe of 
Letters fliould come among fuch a People, 
thefe ancient Songs wotdd naturally be firjl 
recorded, for the Information and Ufe of 
future Times. 

6. Their moft ancient Maxims, Exhorta- 
tions, Proverbs, or Laws, would probably 
be written in Verfe. For thefe would na- 
turally make a Part of their Songs of Cele- 
bration, and would by Degrees befelcftcd 
from thence, would in Time become the 
Standard of Right and Wrong, and as fuch, 
be treafured up and appealed to by the 
improving Tribe. 

7; .Their religions Rites would naturally 
be performed or accompanyd by Dance 
and poetic Song. For it appears from Fadl 
that the great A&ions of their Gods and 
Heroes are the moft general Subjedl of the 
lavage Dance and Song ; and the common 
End of Pagan Rites hath ever been, to 
. \ ■ G z praife 
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praife the Gods of the Country, and by 
thefe Means (as well as by Sacrifice) to 
appeafe their Wrath, or fecure their Favour. 
• 8. Their eartiejl Oracles would probably 
be delivered in Verfe, and Jung by thePtieft 
or Prieftefs of the fuppofed God. For 
thefe Oracles, being foppofed to be infpired 
by a deceafed Chief (now a Deity J who. 
had himfelf delivered his Exhortations in 
this enthufiafiic Manner; and being ad-» 
drefled to a Tribe among whom this Mods 
of Inftrudlion univerfally prevailed, na 
other Vehicle but that of Verfe and Seng 
could at firft gain thefe Oracles either Credit 
or Reception. 

9. Their poetic Songs would be of a k<* 
gijlatvve Caft j and being drawn chiefly 
from the Fables or Hiftory of their own 
Country, would ^contain the eflential Parts 
of their religious, moral, and political Syft 
terns. - For we have feen abovs, that th« 
Celebration of their deceafed Heroes, wx^uld 
of Courfe grow into a religious AAr"?*Fhat 
the Exhortations and Maxims' intermixed 
with thefe Celebrations, and founded on 
the Example of their BeTo&Gods+ would 
naturally become the Standard of Right 
and Wrmgy that is, the Fq\xndataon.6f 

private 
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private Morals ind public Lais) ; And thus, 
the whole Fabric of their Religion, Morals, 
and Polity, would naturally arife from, 
and be included in their Songs, during 
their Progrefs from favage to civilized Life* 
10. Music, in the extended Senfe of 
the Word (that is, including Melody^ 
Dance, and poetic Song) would make art 
eflefttial and principal Part in the Education 
of their Children. For the important Prin- 
ciples of their Religion, Morals, and Polity , 
being delivered and inculcated in their 
Songs or Poems, no other Method could b* 
deviled, which would fb ftrongly impreft 
the youthful Mind with the approved Prin- 
ciples of Life and Aftion. 

ir. Melody, Dance, and poetic Song, 
therefore, thus united, mtift gain a great 
and univerfal Power over the Minds and 
Aftions of fiich a People. For through the 
Force of early and continued Habit, toge^ 
ther with the irrdiftible Contagion of gene*, 
ral Example, while every thing pleafing, 
great, and important, was conveyed 
through this Medium; and through this 
only, fuch ftrong Impreffions would (hike 
themfelves into the growing Mind, as 
would give it its ruling Colour through 
C 3 Life, 
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Life, and fuch as no future Incidents could 
eafily weaken or efface. 

1 2. If their warlike Character continued, 
the Dance would naturally feparate from 
the poetic Song; and would itfelf become a 
dijlinfi Exercife or Art, for the Sake of in- 
creafing their Strength and Agility of Body, 
as the Means of rendering them invincible 
in War. For the Dance or Aftion of their 
Song-Feafts, being only fecondary, and 
merely an Appendage to the Song, would 
not be of a Character fufEciently fevere for 
the fierce and ftubborn Contentions of 
thofe who were deftined to the immediate 
Toils of warlike Service. 

13. After a certain Period of Civiliza- 
tion, the complex Character of Legijlator 
and Bard would feparate, or be feldom 
united. For as the Society grew more po- 
pulous, and the increafing Arts of Life in- 
cfeafed the Labours and Cares of Govern- 
ment, the muficalArt (in its extended Senfe) 
would of courfe be delegated by the civil 
Magiftrate, to fuch Men of Genius and 
Worth, as might apply it to its proper Ends, 
the Injtruftion and Welfare of Mankind. 

14. In the Courfe of Time, and Progrefs 
of Polity and Arts, a Separation of the feve- 

ral 
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ral Kinds of poetic Song would arife. In the 
early Periods of Civilization, the feveral 
Kinds would of Courfe lie confided, in a 
Sort of undiftinguifhed Mafs, and be min- 
gled in the fame Compofition, as Inclina- 
tion, Enthufiafin, or other Incidents might 
impel. But repeated Trial and Experiment 
would naturally produce a more regular 
Manner; and thus, by Degrees, the feve- 
ral Kinds of Poem would afiiime their 
legitimate Forms. 

15, Hymns or Odes would be compofed, 
^nd Sung by their Compofers at their feftai 
Solemnities. For thefe, in their Cmple 
State, are but a Kind of rapturous Exclfc*- 
mations of Joy, Grief, Triumph, or Exul- 
tation, in Confequence of fbme great or 
difaftrous A&ion, known, alluded to, or 
exprefled : A Species of Compofition which 
naturally arifethfrom thefavageSong-Feaft, 

16. The Epic Poem would naturally 
arife, and be fung by its Compofers at 
their public Solemnities. For it appears 
above [d\ that their earlieftHiftories would 
be written in Verfe, and make a Part of 
their public Song-Feafts. Now the Epic 
Poem is but a Kind of fabulous Hi/lory, 

[rf] Article 5. 

C 4 rowling 
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rowling chiefly on the great A6tions of 
ancient Gods and Heroes, and artifici- 
ally compofed tinder certain Limitations 
with Refpe& to its Manner, for the 
Ends of Pleafiire, Admiration, and In- 
ftru&ion. 

1 7. From an Union of thefe two, a cer- 
tain rude Outline of Tragedy would natu- 
rally arife. We may fee the firft Seeds or 
Principles of this Poem, in the Condu6t of 
the favage Song-Feaft. A Chief Jings fome 
great A6libn of a God or Heroe : The fur- 
founding Choir anfiver him at Intervals, 
by Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Ap- 
probation. 

18. In Procefs of Time, this barbarous 
Sdene would improve into a more perfeA 
Form: Inftead of relating, they would pro- 
bably reprefent, by A&ion and Song uni- 
ted, thofe great or terrible Achievements 
which their Heroes had performed. For 
of this, too, we find the Seeds or Princi- 
ples in the favage State. " After a Chief 
" of War hath recounted the Battles he had 
" fought, they who are prefent will often 
H rife up to dance, and reprefent thofe 
" Anions with great Vivacity." If to 
this we add the ufual Exclamations of the 

fur- 
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farrounding Choir, we here behold the 
firft rude Form of favage Tragedy. 

19. If the Choir fliould be ejiablijhed by 
general Ufe, and £hould animate the So* 
lemnity by Dance as well as Song ; the Me* 
tody, Dance, and Song would of Courfe re- 
gulate each other, and the Ode or Song 
would fall into Stanzas of fbme particular 
Kind. This appears from the third Article* 

20. Another Confequence of an ejiablijhed 
Choir would be an unvaried Adherence to 
the Unities of Place and Time. For a nu- 
merous Choir, maintaining their Station 
through the whole Performance, mull give 
fo forcible a Convidlion to the Senfes, of the 
Samenefs of Place, and Shortnefs of Time, 
that any Deviation from this apparent 
Unity muft fhock the Imagination with an 
Improbability too grofs to be endured, 

2 1 . Not only the Part of the tragic Choir ; 
but the Epifode or interlocutory Part would 
be alfo Jung. For as the Ode and Epic 
would be Jung from the earlieft Periods ; 
fo when they became 'unifed, and by that 
Union formed the tragic Species, they of 
Courfe maintained the fame Appendage of 
Melody, which Nature and Cuftom had al- 
ready given them. 

22. While 
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22. While the Nation held its fierce and 
warlike Chara&er, the tragic Reprefenta-r 
tions would chiefly turn on Subje&s di/trefs* 

ful or terrible. For thus they would ani- 
mate each other to Victory and Revenge, by 
a Reprefentation of what their Friends had 
done and fuffered. Thefe Subjedb would 
likewife be moft accommodated to the na- 
tural Tafte of the poetic Chiefs of fuch a 
People ; whofe Achievements mull pro- 
duce and abound with Events of Diflrefs 
and Terror. They alio would be beft fuited 
to the Genius and Ends of their State and 
Polity : For as the leading View of fuch a 
fierce and warlike People muft be to deftroy 
Pity and Fear ; fb this would moft effectu- 
ally be done, by making themfelves fami* 
Jiar with diftrefsful and terrible Reprefenta*- 
tions. The gentle Paffions, and lefs affect* 
ing Adlions; which might fill the Spedacles 
of a mild and peaceful Nation, would be 
infipid to the Tafte, and incompatible with 
the Character, of iuch a warlike People. 

23. Their Tragedy being intended as a 
viftble Reprefentation of their ancient Gods 
and Heroes, it would be natural for them 
to invent fome Means of firength&ning the 
Voice 1 and aggrandifing the Vifage and Per* 

f™> 
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Jrm> as the Means of compleating the Re- 
femblance: For in all Savage Countries, 
the talleft and jtrongeft Men are generally 
feledled as their Chiefs. 

24. As their Tragic Poets would be 
Singers j fo they would be A£tors> and per- 
form fbme capital Part in their own Pieces 
for the Stage. For we fee thefe different 
Chara&ers are naturally united in the fa- 
vage State : Therefore, till fome extraordi- 
nary Change in Manners and Principles 
fhould enfue, this Union would of Courfe 
continue. 

25. Mufical ConteJIs would be admitted as 
public Exercifes in fiich a State. For we 
have feen, that the important Articles of 
Religion, Morals, and Polity, would natu- 
rally make a Part of their public Songs : 
Therefore public Contefts of this Kind 
would be regarded as the beft and iiireft 
Means of railing an Emulation of a mod 
ufefulr Nature ; and of ftrengthening the 
State, by inforcing all the fundamental 
Principles of Society in the moll ftriking 
and efledlual Manner. 

26. The Profeffion of Bard would be 
held as very honourable, and of high Ef- 
teem. For he would be veiled with a 

Kind 
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Kind of public CharaEler : and if not aft 
original Legiflator, yet ftill he would be 
regarded as a fubordinate and ufeful Ser- 
vant to the State. 

27. Ode \r, or Hymns, would naturally 
make a Part of their dameftic Entertain- 
ments: and the Chiefs would be proud to 
fignalize themfelves by their Skill in Me- 
lody and poetic- Song. For their Songs 
being the eftablifhed Vehicle of kll the great 
and important Subjects relative to the 
public State ; nothing could be more fiiita- 
ble to a high Station in the Common- 
wealth, than a Proficiency in this fub- 
lime and legiflative Art. 

28. When Muftc, that is, Melody and Poem y 
thus united, had attained to this State of 
relative Perfection, it would be regarded 
as a necejfary Accomplifhment. Ahd if* any 
Man, or Society of Men, wfere unac- 
quainted with its Pra<9£ice and Power, 
their Ignorance in this Art would be re- 
garded as a capital Defe& : For it would 
imply a Deficiency in the three great 
leading Articles of Education, Religion, 
Morals, and Polity. 

29. The Genius of their Poem and Me- 
lody, would vary along with their Man- 
ners? 
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ntr s : For Manners being the leading and 
moft effential Quality of Man ; All his 
other Taftes and Acquirements naturally 
ccarefpond with Thefe; and accommodate 
themfelves to his Manners, as to their 
chief and original Caufe. 

30. As a Change of Manners muft in- 
fluence their Poem and Melody, fo, by a 
reciprocal A6tion, a Change in Thefe muft 
influence Manners : For we have feen, that 
They were the eftablijhed Vehicle of all the 
great Principles of Education. 

3 1 . A Provident Community, of Prin- 
ciples uncommonly fevere, would proba- 
bly fisr both the Subjects and Movements 
of poetic Song and Dance, by Lanv : This 
would arife from a Knowledge of their 
Influence on Manners. 

32. In a Society of more libertine 
and relaxed Principles, the Corruption of 
their Poem and Melody would naturally 
arife, along with the Corruption of Man- 
ners, for the Reafons now affigned: and 
the Bards, Poets, or Muficians, would be 
the immediate Inftruments of this Cor- 
ruption. For being educated in a corrupt 
State they would be apt to debafe their 
Art to vile and immoral Purpofes, as the 

Meana 
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Means of gaining that Applaufe which 
would be the natural Obje& of their 
Ambition. 

33. In Confequence of this Corruption, 
a gradual and total Separation of the Bard's 
complex Character would enfue. For the 
Chief would now no longer pride himfelf 
on the Character of Poet or Performer ; nor 
the Man of Genius and Worth defcend to the 
Profeffion of Lyriji, Singer, or Aft or: Becaufc 
thefe Profeflions, which had formerly been 
the Means of inculcating every thing lau- 
dable and great, would now (when per- 
verted to the contrary Purpofes) be dif 1 
dained by the Wife and Virtuous. 

SECT. IV. 

An Application of thefe Principles to the 
Melody, Dance y and Poem, of ancient 
Greece. 

SUCH may feem to be the Confe- 
quences which would naturally arife 
in a favage, free, and warlike State, fhould 
Letters* be introduced and cultivated 
among iuch a fpirited and adtive People* 
In Support of the Truth of thefe Deduc- 
tions, let us now endeavour to realize 

themj 
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them ; by fhewing that fuch Confequences 
did in Fa& arifi? in ancient Greece. 
In the Courfe of this Review, which 
will contain the Rife, Progrefs, Power, 
Perfection, Separation, and Corruption, of 
their Melody 9 Dance, and Poem, we may 
perhaps be fortunate enough, on the 
Principles here given, to fix fome Things 
which have been held doubtful, to un- 
fold others which have hitherto been con- 
fefTedly unaccountable, and to refolve 
others into their proper and evident 
Caufes, which have been attributed to 
fiich Caufes as never had Exiftence. 

i* " Their Idea of Mufic, in its mod 
" inlarged Senfe, comprehended the three 
" united Circumftances of Melody, Dance, 
" and Poem." — This appears from the 
concurrent Teftimony of many ancient 
Authors : The following one from the 
Alcibiades of Plato may alone be a luf- 
ficient Authority. " Socr. Tell me firft, 
" what Art is that, to which it belongs 
" properly to ftng, to play, and dance ? 
" Cannot you find a Name for this com- 
" prehenfive Art>—AIcib. I cannot.— Socr. 
" Try a little: Who are the Goddeffes that 
* prefide over this Art?— Alcib. Do you 



" mean 
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u mean the Muses? — Socr. I do: Confi- 
u der then what Name the Art receives 
u from them.— Alcib. You feem to hint 
" at Music. — Socr. You are right [fW* 
The fame Truth is no lefs evident from 
the circumftantial Account which Athe^ 
njeus givt*,of the old Arcadian Mujic ; 
which, 'in its general Acceptation, in« 
eluded Melody, Dance, and Song [f\. It 
appears, then, that this Combination or 
Union of thefe three Sifter-Graces arofe na- 
turally in ancient Greece, from an Im- 
provement of the favage State into a cer 
tain Degree of Civilization. They needed 
no Art to joyn them : For as they natu- 
' rally produce each other, and are natu- 
rally conjoyned in the favage and uncul- 
tivated State, this Union would of Courfe 
continue, till fbme violent Change in Man- 
ners or Principles fhould break that Union 
yrhich Nature had eftablifhed. 

2. " In the earlieft Periods of the 
" Greek States, their Legiflators were often 
" Bards, or their Bards were Legiflators." 
Such, in a more eminent Degree, were 
Apollo, Orpheus, Amphion, Linus, 
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andMus^us [g]. Of this Rank too, was 
Thales the Cretan Lawgiver ; who com- 
pofed Laws in Vcrfe, and fimg them 
to his Lyre [h\ It hath been generally 
fuppofed, that the ftory'd Power of their 
Lyres and Songs meant no more, than 
by a metaphorical Expreffion to convey 
a ftrong Idea of their Eloquence and le- 
giflative Art, in producing Order from 
Gmfufion. Thus Plutarch tells us, that 
<c the Ancients reprefented the Statues of the 
" Gods with Mufical Inftruments in their 
u Hands, riot as being really Lyres or 
" Flutes } but becaufe they thought, that 
<c nothing fo much fiiited the Chara&er 
ic and Office of the Gods, as Harmony and 
u Order [i]." Thus too, a noble Writer 
of our own Country declares his Opinion, 
and fays, that " Tradition, which foon 
€i grew fabulous j could not better reprefent 
ic the firft Founders or Eftablifhers of large 
" Societies, than as real Songjlers [k]." But 
real Songjlers^ beyond Doubt, they were; 
nor was Tradition fabulous in thus repre- 
fenting them. For from a View of human 

[g] Plato de Rep. 1. ii. [A] Strabo Ceog. 1. x. 
[i] Plut. de Procreat. Jnima, &c. 
[*] CharaEltriJlics, vol. i. p. 237. 

D Nature 
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Nature as emerging from the lavage Statc> 
it is evident, that the Song and Lyre (a£ 
foon as the Lyre was invented) muft be 
the natural Means or Inftruments of Civi- 
lization, by conveying the Legiflator's Pre* 
.cepts to the Unrounding People: Becaufe 
we have feen that, among the favage 
Tribes, the Chiefs are proud to fignalize 
themfelves by Song ; that they prejide at 
the Scmg^FeaJls; and that their Songs rowl 
-principally on the great Adtions, Affairs, 
and Events of their own Nation. — A 
concurrent Proof of this natural Uni- 
on of the Bard's and Legiflator's Of- 
fice might be drawn, were it neceflary, 
from the Name which the old Thessa- 
lians gave their Magijlrates: They ftyled 
them **"*%*«*■( or " the Leaders of the 
" Dance and Song-Feaft [/] :" A Cir- 
cumftance which plainly points out its 
own Origin. 

3. " Their moft ancient Gods were 
" ftyled Singers and Dancers." Thus Ho- 
•race calls. Apollo the Singer \tn\. Pin* 
i>ar ftyles him the Dancer \n\. Homer, 
or the Author of the Hymns that pais 

[1} tucuN. de Saltation*, [m} Ef.adPifones. [pi Ode. 

under 
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tinder his Namej gives him the fame Ap- 
pellation \o\* Rhea, the Mother of Ju- 
piter, is faid to have taught her Priefts 
the Art of Dancing, both in Phrygia 
and Crete [/>]: As Castor and Pol- 
lux inftru&ed the Lacedemonians in the 
fame Art [q]. Eumelus or Arctinus 
the Corinthian brings in even Jupiter 
himfelf dancing, in thefe Words, 

Among them dancd the Sire of Gods and 
Men [r]. 

Whence it arofe, that thefe ancient 
Gods were reprefented as Singers and 
Dancers , and veiled with a Quality which 
at firft Sight feems altogether foreign to 
their Character, hath not as yet been ac- 
counted for. We now fee the true and 
natural Origin of thefe Appellations. For 
the moft ancient Gods, among the civi- 
lized Greeks , were their early Legiflators, 
who taught the favage Tribes the firft 
Arts of Life* Thefe deceafed Legiflators, 
therefore, when advanced to the Rank 
of Gods, were naturally delivered down 
to Pofterity, with the lame Attributes or 

[p] Hymn, in Apoflinem. [/>] Lucian. de Sdttatkne. 
tj] Ibid. [r] Apud AtheUjSum Deipn. 1. i. 
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Qualities by which they diftiriguilhed 
themfelves in Life : and it appears from 
a View of the Chiefs of -the favage Tribes, 
that thefe Qualities would naturally be 
thofe of Dance and Song. 

4. " Meafured Periods, or, in other 
" Words, Rythm, Numbers, and Verfe, 
u did naturally arife." The general Rea- 
fbn is affigned in the fourth Article of 
the laft Section ; and needs not to be re- 
peated here. But as fome particular Con- 
fequences arife from this Foundation, re- 
lative to the moil ancient Hjftory, Laws, 
and Oracles, thefe will deferve a feparate 
Confederation. 

5. " Their earlieft Hiftories were writ- 
" ten in Verfe." This Fa<St is indifputable ; 
but feems not, as yet, to have been refolved 
into its true Caufe. SItrabo informs us, 
that, " The Poetic Form firfl: appeared : 
" They who imitated it, dropped the Mea- 
" fure : Such were Cadmus the Mile/tan, 
"Pherecydes and HecatjEUs [s]'\ 
Thefe were the firft Greek Hiftorians 
who writ in Profe. Another learned An- 
cient confirms this Account; and fays, 

[/] Strabo, Lu 

. - ' "In 
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" In thefe early Times, fo general was 
" the Inclination to Rythm md Numbers, 
" that all Inftru&ion was given in Verfe: 
" There was neither Hifiory nor Philofophy, 
" nor any Adlion to be described, but 
" what was <lrefled by the Mufes [/]." 
Not only the Greek Writers give a con- 
current Teftimony concerning the Priority 
of hijlorical Verfe to Profe, but the Re- 
cords of all Nations unite in confirming 
.it. The oldeft Compofitions among the 
Arabs are in Rythm or rude Verfe : ; 
and are often cited as Proofs of . the Truth 
of their fubfequent Hiftory .[*]. The Ac- 
counts we have of the Peruvian Story 
.confirm the fame Fadi : For Garcilass,o 
.tells us, that he compiled a Part of his 
Commentaries from the ancient Songs of the 
Country [w]. Nay all the American Tribes 
who have any Compofitions, are found 
to eftablifh the fame Truth [*], Nor- 
thern Europe contributes its Share of 
Teftimony : For there; too, we find the 
Scythian or Runic Songs (many of them 
hiftorical) to be the oldeft Compofitions 

[/] Plutarch. [w] Hift. de las Guerras CwU. dc 
Grenada, [w] Comment. Read, [xj Lafitau. 
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among thefe barbarous Nations \y\. Odin 
is faid to have boafted, that " his Runic 
" Poems were given him by the Gods [z]." 
A Circumftance which proves them to 
have been of the higheft Antiquity. 

The Fa&, then, is clear and certain: 
And as it is fomewhat myfterious to com- 
mon Apprehenfion, various Solutions have 
been attempted by the Learned ; though, 
in my Opinion, without Succefs. I fhall 
give them, as they appear in various* 
Writers, 

Longinus hath aimed at fbmething 
like a Reafon, in the following Paflage ; 
M Meafure belongs naturally to Poetry, as 
" its Province is the Defciiption and Lan- 
" g ua S e °f ^ e ^ a 3 ons i together with Fic- 
. " Hon or Fable, which produce Numbers. 
" Hence it was that the Ancients (even in 
" their common Difcourfe) ufed Mealiire 
" and Verfe, rather than Profe [a]" It can 
hardly be neceflary to obferve, that the 
celebrated Critic, in this Paflage, gives a 
mere Affirmation inftead of an Argument. 

[y] Bartholin, de Contempju Mortis, &c. Hickes 
The/. Septentr. [z] SheRingham Orig. Cent. Angh 
a] Longis. de Metr. 
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He fays, indeed, " that the Language of the 
*' Paflions, and Fi&ion, naturally produce. 
" Meafiire and Numbers :" But the Reafon 
is ftill to feek. It were to be wifhed, that 
in many Parts of his Writings, he had 
not given us more Inftances of his fine 
Tafte, than his Power of Reafoning. 

A learned Modern of our own Nation 
hath try'd his Talent in this curious 
Queftion, " They (the Ancients) thought, 
" it would feem, that Language was thfc 
"firft Tamer of Men; and took its Ori- 
u gin to have been certain rude accidental 
a Sounds, which that naked Company of 
a fcrambling Mortals emitted by Chance. 
u Upon this Suppofition it will follow, 
a that at firft they uttered thefe Sounds in 
a a much higher Note than we do our 
€i Words now ; occafioned, perhaps, by 

* their falling on them under fome Pat 
tt fion, Fear, Wonder, or Pain ; and then 
a ufing the fame Soimd, cither when the 
".Objedl or Accident recurred, or when 
u they wanted to defcribe it by what they 
" felt from its Prefence. Neither the Syl- 
a lables nor the Tone could be afcertained: 

* but when prompted by the Return of 
u the Paflion, under which they invented 

D 4 " them 
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tf them, they extended their Throats and 
u put feveral of thefe Marks together, 
44 they would feem to Jing. Hence #» W 
a fignified at firft fimply to /peak, or utter 
a the Voice ; which now, with a fmall 
a Abbreviation («A») fignifies to ftng : 
" And hence came the ancient Opinion, 
a which appears fb Jirange to Us 9 that 
u Poetry was before Profe [b]" Here we 
fee an ingenious Writer toiling in vain 
to prop a miftaken Principle. For, to 
omit all the weak Parts of the Paragraph 
which might expofe it to Ridicule, if nei- 
ther Syllables nor Tones could be qfccrtavned % 
it follows, that neither Meqfure nor Melody 
could arife ; and therefore it mufl: even 
continue to appear as ftrange as ever, 
" that Poetry fliould be before Profe." 

Mr. De Voltaire talks more ipeci^ 
oufly (after Aristotle and Plutarch 
[c]) on this Subje<ft. " Before Herodot 
u tus, even Hiftoiy was not written but 
tt in Verfe ainong the Greeks, who had 
" borrowed this Cuftom from the ancient 
u Egyptians, the wifeft, the beft policed. 



gM E W* into the Life of Homer, p. 38. 
*tc] See the following Articles. 
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*'and the mod knowing People upon 
■* Earth. This Cuftom was very reafona- 
a ble: for the End of Hiftory was to pre- 
" ferve to Pofterity the Memory of thofe 
" few great Men, whofe Example might be 
" of Service to Mankind. They only writ 
*• what was worthy of being retained by 
" Heart. This is the Reafon why they 
''laid hold of the Harmony of Verfe ; 
" that they might aid the Memory. And 
" hence it was, that the firft Philofo- 

* phers, LcgiJlatorS) and Hi/lorians, were 

* all Poets [d]J 9 

As this is the mod plaufible Reafon 
that hath ever been affigned for this 
myfterious Fadl, it will deferve a parti- 
cular Confideration. The Caufe affigned 
feems, therefore, to reft on no probable 
Foundation, for the following Reafons. 

Firft, becaufe it feems to take for grant- 
ed the Exiftence of the very Thing which 
it is laid to have produced. If we ftip- 
pofe Rythm, Numbers, and Verfe, to exift 
and be in general Ufe, they would un- 
doubtedly become the natural Means of 
Memory and Record among a barbarous 

* pfj Preface a Qedip. 

People. 
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People. But to invent the Vehicle of 
Rytbm, from a Foreftght of its being the 
bed Inftrument of Memory, without any 
prior Impulfe from unaflifted Nature, 
feems altogether incompatible with the ge- 
neral Charadter of the lavage Tribes : For 
in the Period of favage Manners, the 
Power of abftraB Reqfoning is always weak, 
and is often found to have no Place. 

Again: The Univerfality of the Fa& 
adds greatly to the Improbability of the 
Caufe afligned. Though we £hould fup^ 
pofe it poffible or probable, that one la- 
vage Chief might by Dint of Reafon . 
flnkc out this new Method of recording 
Hiftory ; yet that All favage Chiefs, in 
every known Age and Climate, Ihould 
unite in the fame Contrivance, is highly 
improbable. If one of more exalted Ca- 
pacity delivered his Stories in Verfe, 
another of inferior Reach and Invention 
would naturally give them to Pofterity 
in plain Profe : Nay, the acknowledged 
Difficulty of Verification would natqrally 
make the profaic Manner the more com* 
mon> though lefs effe&ual Method of the 
two. Now, the contrary to this is ac- 
knowledged to be true, /even. by thofi 
' who 
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who contend for the Truth and Suffici- 
ency of the Caufe affigned. The Univer- 
fality of the Fad is allowed by All. Such 
an univerfal Coincidence, therefore, mull 
fpring from fome other Caufe, .fuch as 
arifeth unalterably from Nature, and 
takes Place among the favage Tribes in 
an univerfal and unvaried Manner. 

Farther: If the ancient Songs, prior to 
Profe in every Nation, had been coolly 
compofed for the Sake of Tradition and In- 
formation only j they would have been cir- 
cumfiantial and precife: Whereas the con- 
trary appears in their Conftrudlion : They 
are generally 'vague and enthufiaflic ; and 
bear all the Marks of being the genuine 
Effe&s of favage Pajfion and Enthuftafm. 
So far are they from containing any re- 
gular Series of Fadfe, that Fadls are often 
hinted only ; while the mere Celebration 
of the Heroe forms the chief Weight 
and Burthen of the Song. 

, Laftly, the univerfal Connection of the 
old Poetry with Melody, and the unvary'd 
Cuftom of ftnging it, amounts to the 
ftrongeft Proof, that the mere End of 
Memory and Tradition could not be its 
original Caufe. For had the fole Inten- 
tion 



f\ 
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tion of the Song been that of Record only, 
a mere Recitation of the Vcrfes would 
have anfwered the fame Purpofe. And 
we may affirm it to be a moral ImpoJJifa* 
lity that an univerfal Union of Verfe and 
Melody could have taken Place on this 
Foundation. 

Since, therefore, tie Caufe hitherto a£ 
figned feems altogether inadequate to the 
Effe6t ; can we reafonably entertain a 
Doubt, in refblving it into that Prin- 
ciple which we have already found uni- 
verfally predominant in favage life? I 
mean, the natural Paffion for Melody and 
•Dance, which neeeflarily throws the ac- 
companying Song into a correspondent 
Rytbm. Hence, the Ufc of Rythm and 
Verfe muft naturally arife in Greece 
(as in every other Country emerging from 
Barbarity) becaufe Melody, Dance, and 
poetic Song, made a principal Employment 
of their favage State. And hence, their eai> 
licft Hiftories muft of courfe be written 
in Verfe ; becauie the Actions of their 
Gods and Heroes made a principal Part 
of their Songs ; and therefore, when the 
I -ie of Letters came among them, thefe 
ient Songs were naturally farft record* 
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ed, that is, they became their earlieft Hip 
tories, for the Information and Ufe of 
fixture Times. 

As this Caufe, when viewed in itfelf, 
feems amply and clearly to account for 
the EfFedt, fo it will receive farther Con- 
firmation, if we confider how naturally 
it removes all thole Objedlions which 
load the Opinion here controverted. For 
it neither requires nor fuppofeth any 
Power of abftraft Reafoning among the 
fdvage Tribes, but is the mere Effeft of 
Paffion and uncultivated Nature. Its Unir 
verfality, therefore, becomes highly proba- 
ble ; becaufe the Principles of favageNature 
(making Allowance for the Difference of Soil 
and Climate) are every where the lame. The 
Genius of the ancient Songs of every Na- 
tion adds new Degrees of Evidence : For 
they are generally irregular and enthufi- 
aftic; and therefore the genuine Produc- 
tions of unlettered Entbufidfm. Laftly, 
their univerfal Connexion with Melody, 
and the unvary'd Pra&ice offtnging them, 
comes up to a full and direcft Proof, of 
the Reality of the Gaufe now affigned. 

It muft not be difguifed, that the moft 
learned Vossiua was lb ftruck with the 

Dif- 
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Difficulty of accounting for this Appear* 
once, that he thinks it beft to deny the Fa£t* 
€l To me the contrary feems true ; that 
u Pitofe was firft written, and then Poetry. 
u Tis natural to walk on Foot before we 
€i mount on Horfeback ; and it is certain 
" that Men firft /poke in Profe and then 
* c in Numbers. We have nothing more- 
a ancient than the Writings of Moses ; 
" and thefe are in Profe, with Songs in- 
u termixed [e]" On this Reafoning it 
may be remarked, that although it be 
certain that Men /poke in Profe before 
they /poke in Verfe ; yet the Confequence 
follows not, that therefore they mud: 
write in Profe before they writ in Vcrfc* 
The fole Queftion is, what would be* 
deemed beft worth recording, on the firft 
Rife of the writing Art? Surely, the Ac- 
tions and Celebrations of their Anceftors, 
Gods, and Heroes ; Now thefe, we have 
already feen, muft naturally make the 
chief Subjed of their feftal Songs ; and 
therefore their fejlal Songs were of Cdurfe 
xhcfrjl Things written or recorded. 
» . 

M De JrtU Pelt. Nat. et Gmjl. c L 

With 
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With refpeft to the Inftance alledged 
by the learned Critic, of the Writings 
of Moses, and the Practice of ancient 
Egypt, this, when properly explained, 
will confirm the Truth of the Caufe here 
given. Moses, we know, was learned in 
all the Wifdom of the Egyptians: Egypt 
was in his Time become a poli/loed Nation : 
and therefore, according to the natural 
Courfe of Things (as will appear below) 
Profe had been introduced before the 
Time of Moses, as it was afterwards in 
Greece by Hecatjeus and others. As 
to the intermixed Songs in the Writings 
of Moses, it is now a Point agreed 
among the Learned, that they are written 
in Meafure ; and correfpond in all He- 
lpers with the Principle here delivered. 
And that Poem was the oldeft Form of 
Compofition in Egypt, we learn clearly 
from two ancient Writers : The Firft in- 
forms us, that t their Mufic and Songs 
had continued unchanged, for upwards 
of three thoufand Years [/] : The other 
gives a more particular Account of their 
Nature, and Manner of being liing. " The 

[/] Plato dt &y.l.vii. 

"j&rft 
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u firft of the Priefts who ufed to appear in 
"the religious Proceflion, was a Chora* 
u gus, Bard r , or Singer, who carried the 
u Symbol of Mufic, and could repeat by 
€i Heart the two firft Books of Mercury j 
"the firft containing Hymns in Honour 
" of the Gods ; the fecond containing 
u Sentences or Maxims for the Conduct of 
"a King [gY ■ 

6. " Their moft ancient Maxims, Ex* 
ci hortations, Proverbs, or Laws were 
H written in Verfe? Having traced the 
Antiquity of Song and poetic Hijlory to 
its true and natural Caufe, the prefent Ar- 
ticle will be of eafy DifcufGon. For as 
the Greek Songs and poetic Stories were 
fraught with the great A6tions of their 
Gods and Heroes, fo Maxims of Exhor* 
tation, which in barbarous Countries hold 
the Place of Laws, mult of Courfe make 
a Part of thefe public Songs, muft by 
Degrees be fele&ed from them, and in 
Time be appealed toi as the Standard of 
Right and Wrong. 

However, as Aristotle hath hinted 
at another Caufe, the flighted Conjecture 

[g] Clemens Alexandr. St r mat, h vL 

Of 
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bf fo great a Name muft not pafs un- 
noticed. He puts the Queftion thus. 
Ci Why are many Songs called by the 
u Name of Laws ? Was it becaule, before 
u the Invention of the Art of Writing, 
u Laws vrerefurig, left they ftiotdd be^r- 
"gotten [h]?" On this Paflage it will be 
only neceflai*y td remark, Firft, that the 
Opinion is delivered as a mere Conjedlure. 
Secondly, that all the Difficulties which 
load the common Opinion concerning the 
firft Rife of poetic Hxfiory , lie equally heavy 
iipon this: And laftly, that the fame Solu- 
tion leads us up to the true Caufej on the 
hatural Principles of theJaVage Song-Feajl. 
This Solution may, perhaps, in the Opi- 
iiion of feme, rec&ve additional Confirma- 
tion from the concurrent Authority of 
Casaubon; who declares it his Belief 
(though he affigiis no Reafon) that the 
Songs called Nomoi were Fragments of an- 
cient Poetry, which had been fele&ed and 
preferved On Account of their Utility [i]. 

[A] Problem. Scft. xix. Art. 28. He is followed in 
tiiis Opinion by the learned Mr.GoGfJE-f, in his late 
Book on Laws and Government* " The earlieft Legi* 
•• flators fet their Laws to Mufic, that they might be 
" more eafily retained," Tom.n. L. i. Art. 8. 

E 7. " Their 
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7. " Their earlieft religious Rites wer^ 
a performed or accompanied by Dance and 
a poetic Sovg" The Orgies of Bacchus, 
celebrated in this Manner, were famed 
through all the Ages of Antiquity; 
St r abo tells us, that u the Greeks re* 
u tained the Cuftom common to the Bar* 
" barians, of celebrating their Sacrifices to 
" the Gods with Malic, confiding, of Dance, 
u Melody, and poetic Song:" And highly 
extols this Practice, " as tending to unite 
a the Soul with God [k]. n Plutarch 
adds his Teftimony, and informs us, that 
in Greece u the firft Application of Mufio 
u was to religious Ceremonies, in Honour 
" of the Gods [/]." All this flows naturally 
from the View we have given of favage 
Life and Manners : For we have feen thai: 
the Praifes of their Chiefs are the moft gc-t 
neral Topic of the favage Dance and Song 2 
and the Grecian Gods were no other than 
their deceafed Chieftains. 

8. u Their earlieft Oracles were delivered 
" in Verfe, and liing by the Prieft or Prifcft- 
" efs of the luppofed God." The natural 
Caufe of this Fadl hath been affigned in 

[*] Strabo, 1. [/) Plut. deMuJica. 

the 
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tfee Article which coirrefponds with this. 
The Ancients knew and confefled the Fadl, 
but were fb entirely ignorant of the true 
Caufe, that they laboured more in this 
Point, than even in accounting for the 
Rife of poetic Hiflory and Laws. This 
will appear from Plutarch, who hath 
written a Difcourfe on the following Ques- 
tion, " Why the Pythia no longer gives 
w her Oracles in Verfe?" Now, before he 
affigned the Caufes why this Practice of 
Oracular .Verfe had ceafed, it was natural 
that he fhould enquire how it firft began: 
And the Caufes (if fuch they may be 
called) which he affigns, are thefe. 
• Firft, " The ancient Times? produced a 
" Race of Men, who had naturally, and 
" from bodily Temperament , a ftronger Turn 

* fbr Poetry." Secondly, " There was a 

* Time, when, inftead of the Art of Wri- 
" ting, Men ufed Metre, Verfe, or Songs j 
u adapting Hiftory, and other the weigh- 
" deft. Subjeds, to Poetry and Mufic." 

* Tbo& they celebrated the Gods ; and 
c ? told their Fables in Verfe, fome through 
" the Force of Genius, and others by the 
" Power of Cujlom" " Therefore the God 
" permitted the Application of Verfe and 
: E2 "Song 
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"Song to his Oracles, and would not 
" drive the Mufes from his Tripod." 
Thirdly, " The Utility of Poetry is in 
* nothing more confpicuous, than in its 
u Affiftance to the Memory, by the Means 
" of Numbers. The Ancients had great 
" Need of This, beyond the Moderns, be- 
" caufe the Oracles referred to Perfons, 
" Things, and Places, which were often 
" unknown to them \ni\" 

Thus the learned Plutarch ; whole 
weak Reafonings (becaufe he wanted Fads 
to lead him to the Truth) hardly need 
a Confutation. For how came it fb to 
pafs, that the firft Race of Men were by 
natural bodily Temperament of a ftronger 
Turn to Poetry ? How came it fo to pafs, 
that they told their Fables in Verfe, feme 
by the Force of Genius, others by the 
Power of Guftcm ? Thefe Affirmations take 
for granted the very Point in Queftion. 

With Refpea to the laft Reafon which 
the great Author affigns, " The Utility of 
" Numbers, as an Affiftance to the Memo- 
u ry " This, when applied to Oracks, is 

[m] Plut. DiJf.Cur nunc Pythia non'reddat era* 

£ula carmine^ ■ . 

not 
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fcbt only incumbered with all the Diffi- 
culties which load the common Syftem 
concerning the Origin of poetic Hijiory 
and Laws ; btit is contrary to the clear 
Evidence of Fadts, which allure us that 
die pbetic Oracles of Delphi were th$ 
Effe& of Enthufiafm. Di o d o $ u s gives a 
particular Account of the Rife and Ef- 
tablifhment of this Oracle, from the fole 
Principle of Enthuftafm [m]. And Pau- 
sanias informs us, that Herophire 
was a very ancient Prieftefs ; and that 
" fhe delivered her prophetic Infpirations 
" with frantic Geftures, and in heroic 
" Verfe and Song [n]" Plutarch tells 
us farther concerning thisfavage Heroine, 
that " fhe is faid to have celebrated Her- 
"felf in her Songs ; and boafted, that fhe 
" fhould not ceafe to prophecy after her 
a Dfeth : That fhe would afcend to the 
" Moon, and be metamorphofed into that 
44 Face which we fee in the Moon's Body 
" \o]" Thefe PafTages compared with 
what hath here been delivered on the 
favage Scmg-Feafts, unveil the true Origin 
of the old poetic Oracles of Greece. 

D»] L. xvi. [a] ?AV$,in Phocicv. [p] Locofupra 
citato. 

E 3 And 
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And the whole Account of the Self-Cele- 
brations of Herophile, her frantic Gef* 
tures, Verfe, and Seng, contains a true 
Pidhire of an enthuftajlic Savage : For it 
appears, above, " that Mufic, Dance, and 
" Song, are one of the common Modes 
" of Divination among the favage Iro* 
« quois [/>]." 

9- Their poetic Songs were of a legifla* 
tive Call ; and being " drawn chiefly from 
" the Fables or Hiftory of their own: 
w Country, contained the eflential Parts of 
a their religious, political, and moral Sy£ 
" tems." We have leen above that the Ce- 
lebration of their deceafed Heroes became 
naturally a religious AB : That the Maxims 
or Exhortations intermixed with thefe, and 
founded on the Example of their Heroe^ 
Gods, became of Courfe the Standard of 
Right and Wrong, that is, the Foundation 
of private Morals and of public Law : 
Having no Revelation from Heaven, thefe 
Songs naturally became their religious, par 
litical, and moral Code : and thus the 
whole Fabric of their Religion^ Morals, and 
Polity, arole from their Song-Feafts, in their 
Progrefs from favage to civilized Life. 

[/>] Sec the Faflage from Lafitau. 

The 
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The Records that remain concerning 
the Bards of ancient Greece unite in 
confirming this Principle. Of this illus- 
trious Catalogue^ Linus «was perhaps the 
firft : He writ the Exploits of the firft 
Bacchus ; and fung the Generation of 
the World and the Rife of Things [q]. 
Pampho is fuppofed to have been his 
Difciple : And He compofed Hytnns in 
Honour of the Gods ; and fixing the Rapi 
of Proserpine by Pluto [r]. 

The next great poetic and mufical Sage 
was Orpheus: He is faid to have fung 
of Chaos and Creation ; and a Variety of 
other Subjedls religious and philofophical 
[j]. Some fkie Fragments remain under 
his Natne } but there is Reifon, from fbme 
intenial Marks in the Compofition, to be- 
lieve them Ipurious. 

Mus^eus is fiid to have been the Dif- 
ciple of Orpheus : He, too, writ Hymns 
and Prophecies ^ and lung the Motions of 
the Stars, aiid the Battles of the Giants [/]. 
Thamyris was not lefs diftinguifhed by 

Cy] DiodoRU9, I. 18; and Laertius. 

[r] Pausanias in Barotitis [s] Suidas in Orpheo. 

p] Laertius in Proem. 

E 4 the 
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the legijlative Genius of his Songs : Fof 
he was not only the Author of a Titads 
War; but celebrated the Gods in Hymns > 
and fung the Generation of the World [u]/ 

Thefe are the moft celebrated Bards of 
ancient Greece, whofe Songs have pe* 
rilhed in the Wreck of Time. If we come 
down to the mod famous of thofe, whofe 
Writings have been preferred, we fhall 
find their Songs compofed in the fame 
legijlative Style and Genius. 

Hesiod feems to (land at the Head of 
thefe, in the Order of Time, And hi* 
Theogony is a living Witaefs how far Hit 
legijlative Turn accords to the Principles 
here delivered. He gives, in Form, the 
Generation of all the Gods of Greece ; 
and mixeth his Narration with their 4flt 
and Praifes. 

Homer appears next in the Order of 
Time : And in his unrivaled Songs wo 
find the Meligion 9 Polities, and Manners 
of ancient Greece difplayed with all the 
Appearances of Truth, becaufe delivered 
with all their Imperfettions. During the 
early Periods of Civilization, the legiflafive 

[«] Suidas inTbam. 

An 
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Art is always of an imperfett Form. In the 
nide Progrefe of barbarous Manners, the 
moral Ideas are confined, and little diftin- 
guifhed. If the People be fierce and war- 
like (as were the Tribes of Greece) 
Strength, Courage, Agility, and Cunning, 
are the ruling Virtues. Hence it follows, 
that the Pictures both of Gods and Men 
will accord to this Principle in fuch a 
Period: And hence many of the Fables 
of Homer himfelf were of a Caft Co 
different from the Spirit of improved Legis- 
lation, that Plato refufed them Admit- 
tance into his Republic [w]. 

And here, while we acknowledge Ho- 
mer as the lupreme Painter of natural 
Manners, and of a Genius truly legijlativc 
according to the Principles of his Time ; 

[w] Dt Repi 1. ii, iii. — It is generally affirmed and 
believed, that Plato -was for banifhing Poetry, with- 
out Exception, from his perfect Republic. So far is this 
from being true, that he affirms direftly, " that he 
" only means to banifh That which is pernicious ; but 
" to retain That which is ufeful." \De Rep. 1. x.] 
JJay, he hath written a whole Book \De Leg. 1. ii.] to 
Drove the Utility of Mujic in the Education of Youth : 
through the Courfe of which, it is evident, that in His 
Idea, Poetry makes the moil eflential Part of Mufic. 

critical 
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critical Juftice demands, that we take off 
fome of thofe falfe Colourings of Praife, 
which both Ancients and Moderns hare 
lavifhed on him, in Regard to the Excel- 1 
lence of the Morals which he taught* 
Horace, it is well known, hath fet him 
above the old Philofophers, as a Teacher 
of all Virtue [*]. Plutarch in his life 
of Homer, hath advanced the fame Po- 
rtions : But whoever will examine his 
Poems with an impartial Eye, will find 
a very deficient Plan of Morals prevail** 
ing through them. There is not the leaft 
Veftige or Appearance of thofe abftradt 
general Principles of moral Excellence 
or Blame, which take Place in the mote 
refined Periods of fbcial and polifhed Life! 
His Gods and Heroes fight and plunder,* 
kill and ravifh, boaft and lye ; are ge- 
nerous, fierce, prodigal, rapacious, cruel, 
or unrelenting, without much Controul 
from moral Ideas within, or from a re- 
fined legijlative Art without. 

It is remarkable that Plutarch, after 
labouring in vain through many Pages,' 
to prove that the Principles of all the 

M Qui quid pulchrum, &c. 

Virtues 
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Virtues are to be found in Homer, is 
forced at length to conclude; " It is true, 
" indeed, that bad A&ions and Principles 
" are intermixed and defcriDed in the fame 
*' Manner ; which was neceflary, for the 
" Introdu&ion of the Sublime and Won-* 
" derful: But this only makes the Contraft 
" the ftronger ; fo that the Reader is ne- 
u cefTarily led to felett the Good and rejett 
u the Bad \j]" But as this great Ancient, 
along with others, allow that neither thq 
good nor the bad is aftually recommended 
by the Poet ; the Confequence follows, 
that the Reader (if £0 difpofed) may as 
eafily JelcEt the ba d> and rejeft the good : 
That Homer was a compleat natural 
Painter of the Ways of Men ; but an 
imperfect moral Painter from the unpo- 
lijhed Genius and barbarous Legijlation of 
the Age in which he lived. 

The Inconfiftency of a late learned Wri* 
ter on this Subjedl is too glaring to pafs 
unnoticed. He juftly criticifeth Virgil, 
•as being fhackled by the refined Man* 
ners of his Times, and the political Forms 
of his Country. With equal Truth he 

[/) In Vit* Homer j. 

difplays 
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difplays the free Vein of Nature, which 
runs through Homer's Poems. u The 
" natural Greek in Homer's Days, c& 
" vered none of his Sentiments : He 
" frankly owned the Pleasures of Lovcf 
" and Wine : He told how voracioufly 
" he eat when he was hungry ; and how 1 
" horribly he was frighted when he faW 
" an approaching Danger : He looked on 
" no means as bafe to efcape it ; and wag 
" riot at all ajhamed to relate the Trick 
" or Fetch that had brought him ofF."-»— 
" Even Agamemnon is not afhamed to 
" own his Paffion for a captive Maid, in 
" the Face of the whole Army : He tells 
" them plainly, that he likes her much 
" better than his Lady, the beautiful 
" Clytemnestra, of the prime Gre- 
" cian Nobility [z]." All this Criticifm is 
jufl and fine. But who can but wonder 
at what follows ? — " His Work is the 
" great Drama of Life adling in our 
" View : There we fee Virtue and Piety 
u praifed ; public Religion promoted ; Tem- 
" perancej Forgivenefs, and Fortitude, re- 

[z] Enquiry into the Life and Writings tf Homer, 
P- 338- 

" warded; 
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il ^warded ; Truth and Character followed j 
u and accordingly find it (landing at the 
w Head of human Writings [a]. 99 As a 
natural Pifture of Manners, its Superiority 
is acknowledged : As a a^ra/ Pifilure, its 
Dcfefts ate no left con/pi cuous. — Where is 
Fifr/itf praifed ? Is it in the Condudi: of 
the natural Greek, who looked upon no 
means as bafe to efcape Danger ? Nor was 
at all ajhamed to relate the Trick or Fetch 
that brought him off? Is it in the Con* 
du& of Agamemnon, who declared his 
Pqffion for a Captive^ and his Negleft of 
his £>ueen, in the Face of the whole Army ? 
*-^Where is Piety praifed 1 Is it in the 
Feat of Diomede, who attacked and 
wounded one of the Gods ? — Where is 
public Religion (in the improved Senfe) 
promoted ? Is it in his Defcriptions of 
Heaven and Hell? In the jirfi of which 
the Adultery of Mars and Venus is 
treated as a Jejt by all the Gods : In 
the fecond, the Souls of the befi Men are 
reprefented wandering forlorn and jcom- 
fortlefs. 

M Enquiry into th* Ltfe and Writings cf Home*, 
*• 33»> 

la 



•\ 
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In all this, the Poet is not blameable; 
He painted what he law, and believed, 
and painted truly. The Fault lay in the 
Opinions and Manners of the Times : In 
the Defe&s of an early and barbarous 
Legiflation, which had but halftcivilized 
Mankind. 

Our great Tranflator of Homer hath 
often departed from the Chara&er of his 
Original in this Refpedt: He hath fre* 
quently thrown in fine moral Traits, of 
which there is not the leaft Footftep in 
his Author. By this, indeed, he hath 
given us a Poem more accommodated to 
the Tafte of our own Times ; but hath 
loft the native and unpolifhed Simplicity 
which diftinguifhes the venerable old 
Prince of Epic Song. 

The next great legiflatvvc Bard whom 
I fhall now mention, was Pindar. At 
the Period when He flourifhed, the.Far-r 
tune and Glory of Greece were riling 
to their Meridian: The legiflatvue Arts 
had- now obtained a higher Degree of 
Perfection: And accordingly we find, in 
his fublime Songs, the fulleft and moil 
perfedl Union of falutary Principles, 
thrown out in Maxims religious, poli- 
tical 
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tical, and moral. No Vices or Imper- 
fe&ions, either of Gods or Men, are there 
applauded at palliated ; nor ever recked* 
but to be condemned : All Actions are 
praifed or cenfured, according to their 
Influence on the public Happinefs. The 
Intent of thefe Songs, fung by their Au- 
thor at their mod general, and renowned 
Feftivals, was to infpire his Countrymen 
with the Love of Glory and of Virtue. 
To this great End, he animated them, 
not only by the Example and Praife of 
the Vi&ors in the Olympic Games ; but 
ajfcended into paft Times, and drew from 
thence the (Tuning Acfts of Gods and He* 
roes, who had diftinguifhed themfelves by 
Valour, Arts, or Virtues. 

And here, in Juftice to this great Poet 
we mult obferve, that Pindar's Songs, 
cortfidered in this legijlatvue View, afford 
an eafy and internal Solution of a Dif- 
ficulty which hath at all Times embar- 
Hailed his Commentators and Critics ; 
who have ever cenfured his feeming Ir- 
regularities and fudden Flights, from the 
declared Heroe of his Poem, to Gods and 
deceafed Chieftains. But on the Principle 
here given, it appears, that the Heroe of 

the 
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the Day was but the occaftonal and hucU 
dental Subject of his Ode. The main 
Intent was die Praife of his Country'* 
Gods and Heroes, who had fignalized 
themfelves by Actions beneficent and 
great. When therefore he feems to *tvan* 
der into the Celebration of their Names, he 
is indeed fever ely true to the leading Sub* 
jett of his Song. 

The very Objection itfelf, as it is urged! 
by ibme of Pindar's Critics, leads us 
to the Solution here given. A French 
Writer thus expreffeth it. " He is not 
" always content with praifing the Coun* 
" try of his Heroe ; he proceeds to cele* 
" brate the great Men which it had pro* 
" duced, and then it is that he wander's 
" indeed. So when his Heroe is of Eg in a, 
H after having celebrated the Ifle in get- 
" neral y he defcends to Particulars, and 
" praifeth iEACUs, Peleus, Telamctn, 
" Achilles, and Neoptolemus, Ajax:, 
" and Teucek, who all fprung from 
K thence : He mentions Cyprus, Sala- 
" mine, Phthia, Epirus, which were 
" Colonies founded by thefe Heroes [£]." 

lb] Hi/}, de VAcad. Royak des In/crip. t. v. p. 96* 

There 
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There cannot be a better IUuftration of 
the Sblution bere given, than this very 
Objefition thus prefented at large. 

There is a fabulous Story told, which 
ftrongly confirms the Principle here de- 
livered; and proves it to have been the 
Opinion of ancient Greece, that a Part 
of thefe feftal Celebrations was due to the 
Gods and Heroes ; and that it was even 
a Crime to omit their Praifes. " The Poet 
" SiMONiDEs,having agreed with an Olym- 
" pic Vi&oty called Scop as, for an Ode of 
" Celebration ; Simon ides, according to 
" Cuftom, went largely into the Praife of 
" Castor and Pollux. On this, Scop as 
" gave him the third Part of the Price, 
" and told him, that he muft apply to 
" Castor and Pol lux for the Remainder. 
" Scopas being afterwards at a Banquet 
" with .Simonides, Word was brought, 
" that two Men, covered with Sweat and 
" Duft were at the Door, and defired to 
" fpeak with Simonides : He went out 
" of the Chamber, and immediately the 
" Roof fell in, and buried Scopas in 
" the Ruins [c]." 

I>] Cicero <k Orator*, 1. ii« Quintil. L xi. c. 2. 
F The 
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The three Greek Tragedians are the 
laft of this illuftrious Catalogue of legi£ 
lative Bards: And their Writings, though 
very different in their Style and Manner, 
yet all unite in holding forth the leading 
Principles of the" Greek Religion, Polity, 
and Morals. 

Eschylus, who ftands firft in Order 
of Time, partakes much of the rude Ge- 
nius of the early Periods. His Imagery 
and Sentiments are great ; his Style rugged 
and abrupt ; and of a Caft fb totally dif- 
ferent from that of Homer, that it is 
aftonifhing to hear the Critics, one after 
another, affirming that Homer was his 
Model [d]. His Writings prefent to us all 
the Characters of a fublime, original, and 
uncultivated Genius, which fcorned any 
other Tutorefs than Nature. He was him- 
felf a great Warrior ; and his warlike 
Genius threw itfelf out, in Subje&s 
that were grand and terrible. Hence 
his Tragic Songs abound with the moft 
gloomy and tremendous Exploits of the 
Grecian Heroes, (hiking the Soul with 
Admiration, Aftonifhment, and Terror. 

KJ. See this Point confidered below, Art. 18. 

SOPHO 
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Sophocles appeared next ; of a more 
fedate and tempered Majefty : He im- 
proved on Eschylus both in Plan and 
Morals. For the legiflative Arts were now 
advancing at Athens with great Rapi- 
dity. No Wonder, therefore, that the 
Difciple conquered his Mafter ; when he 
had the improving Senfe of his Country 
to elevate and inlarge his Genius. But 
(till the Gods and Heroes of Greece 
were the conftant Subjeft of his Song. 

Euripides, coniidered in the legifla- 
tive View, was on a Level with his Mas- 
ters with Refpedt to the Subjeft of his 
Tragedies (for thefe were always drawn 
from the Grecian Gods or Heroes) but 
pofTeffed himfelf of the Advantage which 
the ftill improving State of his Country 
gave him. For Philofophy was now in its 
Afcendant : The Poet was the Difciple of 
an eminent Sage : Hence the Genius of 
Euripides carried the legiflative Power 
of Song to its laft Perfection ; and threw 
itfelf out in fuch a Variety of Maxims, 
political and moral, as far outwent the 
Art of his Predeceflbrs. 

Such then, through the various Ages 

of ancient Greece, was the legiflative 

F 2 Genius 
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Genius of their Songs ; which, in theif 
feveral Periods contained the leading Prin-* 
ciples of their Religion, Morals, and Polity ; 
and thus became the natural and proper 
Objedl of the public Attention and Regard* 
10. "Music, in its more extenfive 
" Meaning, that is, including Melody and 
" poetic Song [e] either with or without 
" the Dance" (for this laft, as will appear 
below [/], was fbon feparated from the 
other two, for an important End) " bore 
" a principal and eflential Part in the Edu- 
" cation of their Children." The Autho- 
rities which pitrve this are abundant, and 
even fuperfluous. Some of the principal 
may fiiffice. " Among the Ancients" (fays 
the wife Plutarch) " Mufic in Theatres 
" was not known : They employed all 
* their Art in the Worlhip of the Gods, 
" and tile Education of their Youth [g]" 
The fame Author gives feveral Inftances 
of Mufical Education in Crete and 
Sparta ; and tells us, that " By Mufic 
" the young Men were taught to abjlain 
" from every thing indecent in Word and 
" Deed-, and to obferve Decorum, Tempe- 



|7] See above, Art. i. 


1/2 S«e Art. 12. 


[g] Plut. de Mttfica. 






" ranee. 
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u ranee j and Regularity [A]." Again: " Mu- 
il fie was the Foundation of a virtuous Edu- 
u cation ; becaufe it was allied with Phi- 
" lofophy, Morals, and Heroifm: Achilles 
" was taught by Chiron, and played 
" and fung the great ASlions of Heroes [*]." 
Elfewhere he informs us, that " the Spar- 
u tans in their Songs talked high of what 
"Exploits they had performed: And that 
u the young Men echoed back their Tri- 
u umphs in their Songs, proclaiming their 
* Refolution to equal the Valour of their 
« Forefathers [k]." 

Such was the Nature of ancient Mufic 
when applied to Education; and not a 
mere Proficiency in the playing or ftnging 
Art, as it hath been generally mifiinder- 
ftood, and ignorantly ridiculed by many 
Moderns. Hence it was, that their greateft 
Captains and Statefmen ftudied Mufic, as 
an eflential Part of Education. Thus Pe- 
ricles was taught by Damon, who was 
likewife fuppofed to have inftrucled him 
in Politics [/]. Thus Epam inondas was 
eminent in Mufic j though the Roman Hi- 

[A] Plut. de Muftca. [i] Ibid, [K} In Lycurgo. 
[/J Plut. inPerick. 

F 3 ftorian 
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dorian [m], who informs us of the Fa<ft, 
fpeaks like one who knew not the Nature 
and Extent of Mufic among the earlier 
Greeks. 

Plato confirms thefe Authorities ; and 
recites more at large the particular Method 
of Education ufed in ancient Greece, 
" What then is the mod proper Difcipline? 
" Will it not be difficult to find a better, 
" than what was long ago eftablifhed? One 
" Part of this is the Gymndfiic, which relates 
" to the Body ; the other is Mufic, which 
" relates to the Mind. This Difcipline ought 
" firft to begin with Mufic; and when we 
" fpeak of Mufic, we include the Subject, 
" Words, or Song. Of this there are two 
" Kinds, the true and fabulous. Both 
" ought to be applied; but the fabulous 
" firft. Yet the Fables ought to be regu- 
" lated, left the young Mind being tin&ured 
" with fiich as are improper, it ihould be 
" neceflaiy at a more adult Age to counter- 
" work the firft Impreffions [»]." He then 
proceeds to a particular Detail of Fables 
proper and improper in the Work of Edu- 
cation, pointing out what ought to be ad- 

[m] Corn. Nepos in Prafat. Vit. Efaminond. 
[h] Dc Repub. L iL 

mitted 
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xnitted or xejedted. In another Dialogue, 
he fpeaks again of the Remains of this 
Method of Inftrudlion, which were found 
among the wifer Sort, even in his own 
Times ; although in general (as will appear 
below [0]) Mu/ic was then totally corrupted. 
" The Parents commit their Children to the 
" Care of Mafters ; and are more follicitous 
" about their Morals, than their Proficiency 
" in Learning, or playing on the Lyre. As 
" foon as they have attained a Knowledge 
" of Letters, and are able to underftand 
" what they read, the Mafters give them 
" the Works of the be/t Poets to perufe and 
" g et by Heart, efpecially fuch as contain 
" the Praifes of their Forefathers renowned 
" for great Aftions, that the Boys may be 
" fired with an Emulation to imitate their 
" Virtues. The Mufic-Mafters are above 
." all Things careful to give them Habits 
" of Wifdom and Temperance, and to fee 
" that they commit no unworthy Adlion. 
" As foon as they have learnt to play on 
" the Lyre, the Matter proceeds to inftrudt 
a them in the Songs of the moll famous 
tt Popts: Thefe theyfmg to the Lyre; and 

W Art. 34, 35. 

F 4 « the 
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a the Preceptors endeavour to bring their 
a Boys to a Love of the Rythms and Numr 
a bers ; that by this Difcipline they may 
" be more mild, modeft, and orderly in their 
a Manners j and become ufeful both in 
44 Speech and Attwn [p]" 

Suitable to this Method of Education is 
Plato's Direction in his Book of Laws. 
a Therefore the Legiflator will take Care, 
a that the Youth's Mind may be fo formed, 
a that his Pleqfures and Difpleafures may 
a accord to the Laws, and to the Tafte of 
a mature Age: And if it be neceflary, he 
a will compel the Poet to defcribe the Ac- 
a turns of brave and good Men ; and to com- 
u pole fitch Numbers and Harmonies as may 
a be fuited to the Subjects [q]." 

In the fame Place he afligns a particular 
Reafon for this Method of Education : 
u Becaufe the youthful Mind is not apt to 
a attend to ferious Study, therefore the 
u pleafmg Vehicle of Song is to be admini- 
4C ftered [r]." He then proceeds even tq 
the particular moral Maxims which ought 
to be inftilled by the Poet and Mufi- 

[>] InProtag. [ ? ] De Legibus, l.ii. [r] Ibid. 

cian, 
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ckctj on the Principles of a wife Legi- 
slator. 

As thefe Authorities are clear and deci- 
five, we niay here properly obviate an 
Error of the excellent Montesquieu, 
arifing from his Mifapprehenfion of the 
true Nature and Extent of ancient Mufic. 
He, with moft other Writers, fuppofeth 
it to have confifted (according to the mo- 
dern Acceptation of the Word) in the 
fingle Circumftance pf Mekdy. In Confe- 
quence of this, when he comes to inquire 
Msrhj the ancient Greeks applied Mufic fo 
uniyerfally in the Education of their Chil- 
dren, he fays, " As they were a warlike 
" People, and therefore in Danger of de- 
" generating into a favage Ferocity of 
" Manners, they employed Mufic, as the 
ic beft Means of foftening their Tempers 
" into a milder Character ; and this, be- 
" caufe Mufic, of all the Pleafures of 
" Senfe, has the leaft Tendency to cor- 
" rupt the Soul [>]." And fo far, indeed, 
is true, that the ancient Greeks did con- 
sider this as one of the falutary EfFe&s 
arifing from the Application of Mufic [/]. 

[j] VEfprit des Loix, 1. iv. c. 8. 
KJ Plato de Rep. 1. Hi. 

But 
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But we now find that the Matter lay 
much deeper: That Mufic, in its ancient 
Senfe, implied not only Melody but Verfe 
or Song : That it was the efiablijhed Ve- 
hicle of all the leading Principles of their 
Religion, Morals, and Polity ; and therefore 
was the natural and mod important In- 
ftrument or Mean in the Education of 
their Children. 

The learned Dacier falls into the fame 
Error, with Refpedt to the wonderful Effi- 
cacy of Muftc, in the Education of the -4r- 
cadians, and the fatal Want of it among 
the Inhabitants of Cyn^ethe, as the Fadt 
is recorded by Polybius and Athe- 
n;eus. " If (lays the Critic) Polybius 
" fpeaks thus of Muftc , and if he accufeth 
" Ephorus of having advanced a thing 
" unworthy of him, in faying that this 
" Art was invented to deceive Mankind ; 
" what may we not fay of Tragedy, of 
" which Muftc is but a ftnall Ornament, 
Ci and which as far lurpafleth Mufic, as 
" Speech is beyond inarticulate and un- 
" meaning Sounds [u]." In this Paflage, 
the learned Writer evidently fuppofes 

[//] Dacier Poet. d'Jriftote. Preface. 

that 
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that the ancient Mufic, which wrought 
fuch Wonders in the Education of the 
Arcadians, was no more than mere Me- 
lody or unmeaning Sound. But the Account 
which both Polybius and Athen^us 
give of the mufical Education of the Ar- 
cadians, confirms all that hath been here 
advanced; and proves, that it confifted 
in the Application of the united Powers 
of Dance, Melody, and Song. 

The moft learned Vossius proceeds on 
the fame Miftake in his firft Book Be 
Natura Artium : And continues under 
the Influence of this fundamental Error, 
through his whole Diflertation on Mufic. 
As it may feem unaccountable, how fb 
capital a Miftake ftiould creep into the 
Writings of thefe great Authors, let me 
here obferve, as an Apology for them all, 
that Aristotle, and fome fucceeding 
m Writers, fpeak of Mufic as an Art diJlinB 
from Poetry [w] : It was therefore natural 
enough for thefe Writers to draw their 
Ideas of ancient Mufic from the great 
Mafter-Critic of Greece. How it came 
to pafs, that Aristotle fhould fpeak 

[vf] Poet paffhn. 

of 
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of thefe Arts as two, which the elder 
Writers confidered as one, will clearly ap* 
pear below [x] ; where we fhall fee, that 
in the Time of Aristotle, aSeparation of 
the Melody and poetic Song had taken Place ; 
that the firft retained the Name of Mufic % 
and the fecond aflumed that of Poetry. 

11. " Music — that is, Melody, Dance \ 
" and poetic Song, thus united,— acquired a 
" great and general Power over the Minds 
" and Actions of the ancient Greeks" It is 
prefumed, that we have now gained an A£ 
cent, from whence this Truth will appear 
evident and indifputable ; though it hath 
long been regarded by many, as an incredi-. 
ble Paradox. — How, or whence, fuch an 
univerfal Paffion for Mufic fhould have 
arifen in Greece ; or, after it had arifen, 
how it gained fuch a general Eftablifhment 
in the important Article of Education ; or, 
after it was thus eftabliftied, how it could 
work fuch mighty Effedls upon the Mind, 
fuppofing it to confift only in mere Melody $ 
— are Queftions which wife Men have 
afked, and Bigots to Antiquity have weak- 
ly anfwered : For the common Reply hath 

M Art. 35. 

been, 
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been, that their Mufic (meaning their Me- 
lody J was of a Kind £b touch fuperior to 
ours, that all its wonderful Effedls fbk 
lowed from )its more exalted Nature.-— • 
On the contrary, it appears, that as to 
its particular Conftru&ion, we are igno- 
rant of it : That we have no precife or 
pradticable Idea of their Genera, their 
Modes ; nor the Make, nor Power of their 
Inftrumtnts : But by collateral Arguments 
we can prove that their Melody was fome- 
thing altogether fttnple and inartificial; be- 
cause it was fuch as Statefmen, Warriors, 
&nd Bards, occupied in other Purfuits, 
Could compofe ; and fuch as high and 
low, Children and Men bulled in other 
concerns of Life, could learn and pradiie. 
Hence We are led to believe, that whatever 
Effe&s arofe from the mere Melody , arofe 
from its Rythm or Meafure, heightened by 
early AJfociation and continued Habit ; by 
which it became a Kind of natural Lan- 
guage of the Paflions [y]. It appears far- 
ther, that Melody formed but a Part of 
the ancient Mufic ; and that its moft im- 

ly] For the particular Proof of all that relates to 
the Melody of the ancient Creeks, fee the Dijfertation on 
Poetry and Mufic. Sefl. v. p. 62, &c 

tiortant 
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portant and eflential Branch was that of 
Verfe or Song. But for a clear and full 
View of the Origin and Union of their 
Melody and poetic Song, it was neceflaiy to 
go back, and begin our Inquiries at the 
early Period of favage Life, in which all 
the Seeds and Principles of civilized Society 
appear in their native and uncultivated 
State. This Method of Inveftigation hath 
opened to us an involved and clouded 
Subject. Hence it appears, that Melody, 
Dance, and Song, naturally arofe in Union; 
that Meafure, Rythm, and Numbers, were 
the certain Confequence : That in the 
earlieft Times of Greece, the Chara&ers 
of Legijlator and Bard did often and natu- 
rally coalefce : That hence their earlieft 
Hi/lories, Laws, and Oracles, were of courfe 
written in Verfe ; that their religious 
Rites were naturally, and without pofitive 
Appointment, performed or accompanied 
by Melody, Dance, and poetic Song : 
That through the feveral improving Pe- 
riods of Time, their Songs were more and 
more of a true legiflative Caft ; that they 
included all the great A&ions of their 
Gods and Heroes, and that in thefe.were 
contained the leading Principles of thek 

Reli- 
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Religion, Morals, and Polity : That Mti/ic, 
in this its inlarged Senfe, bore an effential 
and principal Part in the Education of 
their Children ; being the pleafing and 
powerful Vehicle, by which all the im- 
portant Precepts of Life were inftilled into 
their tender Minds. — Thus naturally Poem 
and Melody arofe in Union, and were 
powerfully eftablijhed in ancient Greece: 
And from this View of their Nature and 
Eftabliflunent, their general Influence muft 
unavoidably follow : " For through the 
" Force of early and continued Habit, 
" together with the irrefiftible Contagion 
" of public Example maintained by the 
" general PradUce of the whole Commu- 
" nity, who had received the fame Im- 
" preflions in their infant State ; and 
" while every thing pleafing, great, and 
" important, was conveyed through this 
" Medium ; fitch ftrong AfTociations did 
" flrike themfelves into the Tribes of 
" Greece, as naturally produced the 
" moll lafting Effedts, and fuch as no 
" future Incidents of Life could eafily 
" weaken or efface." 

On thefe Principles we may naturally 
explain fome of the recorded Effedls of 

ancient 
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ancient Mufic, which according to the confr* 
mon Interpretation of the Word, hate been 
liable to the Derifion of modern Critics. 

We read, that inch was the Power of 
ancient Mufic, that when Agamemnon 
went to Troy, the defigning Egisthus 
could not debauch Clitemnestra, till 
he had decoyed away the Muftcian that 
was retained in the Palace. This Ac- 
count, if we underftand by Mufic no more 
thaii Melody, hath much the Air of Hy* 
perbole and Fable. But if we regard the 
Muftcian as what indeed he was, the Di£ 
penfer of religious and moral Principles, 
and that he urged the great Duty of 
conjugal Fidelity with the united Powers 
of poetic Eloquence and Song ; and urged 
them to one whofe Education had made 
her fufceptible of fuch Impreffions ; the 
fabulous Appearances diflblve ; and we 
fee, that no other Method could have! 
been devifed, fo effectual for the Prefer- 
vation of a weak Woman's Virtue. 

Again ; we are told, that certain young 
Men heated with Wine, had agreed td 
aflault the Doors of a modeft Woman, 
and abufe her as a Proftitute: but that 
an able Mufician coming paft, he fiing 

and 
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and played to them in the Dorian Mode 1 ; 
on which they were ftruck with Shame, 
and defifted from their Enterprize [z]. 
This, to modern Comprehenfion, hath ftill 
more the Air of Fable : But when the Fa<5t 
is well explained, the Ridicule vanilheth 
with the Myftery. For every different 
SuhjeSl had a different Mode annexed to it. 
This appears at large from Plato. " You 
" muft adapt the Mode to the Subjedt and 
" Words, not thefe to the Mode or Har- 
" mony : On thefe Matters we will farther 
" deliberate with Damon, what Feet or 
u Meafures are fitteft to exprefs Illibera- 
" lity, Petulance, frantic Folly, and other 
" Vices ; and what Meafures bed exprefs 
" th^ir contrary Virtues. Hence it is, that 
" Rythm and Numbers gain their Power 
" in the mufical Education, and exercife 
" their mighty Influence on the Paflions 
" of the Soul [a]." Tis plain, there- 
fore, when the Hiftorian tells us, that 
the Mufician conquered the young De- 
bauchees by an Application of the Dch 

[z] This Story is ridiculed in the Memoirs of Mar- 
tinus Scriblehus : And the Ridicule is founded on 
an entire Mifapprehenfion or Mifreprefentatioq, of the 
true Nature of ancient Music. 

la] De Rtpub. 1. iii. 

G rian 
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tian Mode, he means to fignify, that 
the Melody was accompanied by a poetic 
Exhortation iuited to the Numbers ; and 
this could be no other than a Leflbn of 
Modefty and Temperance ; which being con- 
veyed by the pleafing Vehicle of Melody 
and Song, addrefled to thofe who by the 
Tenor of their Education muft feel its 
Force, and given by one whofe Profeffion 
they had been taught to reverence, could 
hardly fail of its defigned Eife&s, unlcfe 
their Intemperance had prevented all At- 
tention. 

There are other recorded EfFe&s of an- 
cient Mufi? of a fimilar Nature, which it 
is not neceflary to produce here, becaufe 
they may all be accounted for on the fame 
Principle. With Refpedfc to the traditionary 
Influence - of this Art on wild Beafts, 
Stocks, and Stones, as it came down from 
the ignorant and fabulous Times, fo» no- 
thing can be juftly concluded from it, 
but the Force of Muftc over the Minds of 
uninftrudted and wondering Barbarians. 

Thus the boafted Power of the ancient 
Greek Poem and Melody feems naturally 
and fully accounted for. And in Con- 
firmation of this Solution, we may finally 

appeal 
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appeal to the lavage Tribes with whom 
this Inquiry began. For by Means pa-r 
rallel in moll other Refpa£te, fave only* 
in the Article of Legiflation and Letters, 
they animate each other by the early and 
continued Ufe of Melody, Dance, and 
5ong> to Valour in Arms, to Conftancy 
in Torments and Death \b\ This is 
found, in Faft, to be an Education of 
fuch mighty Influence, that the War-Song 
and Deatb-Song infpire whole Tribes with 
a Degree of Fury and Indnrattfe, which, 
hath become the Aftpniihment of all who 
hare feen but never felt their Power, 

SECT V, 

Of the Progrejfions of Poetry in ancient 
Creece. 

THE Origin, Nature, ai*d Power, of 
the ancient Greek Poem and Melody 
being thus explained ; let . us now pre* 
ceed to a like Application of the remain- 
ing Articles of the third Scdtion ; in 
which we fhall endeavour to unfold 
the various Progrejftons of this Art m 

\V\ Lafitau, tan, iii. p. 171, tola. iv. p. 9, 

G 2 Greece^ 
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Greece, and pturfue it through its fe- 
yeral Advances towards Perfeftion, to its 
iinal Corruption and Decay. 

12. " The Dance was feparated from the 
" Poem or Song ; and with or without 
" Melody became itfelf a diftinft Exercife 
" or Art, under the Tide of Gymnajiic^ for 
" the Sake of increafing their Strength and 
" Agility of Body, as the Means of ren-r 
" dering them invincible in War." This 
was the natural Effedt of their warlike 
Chara&er, for the Reafon given above [c\ 
And that this was the real Generation of 
the Gymnajiic Art, appears evidently from 
Plato's Book of Laws: where, having 
fpoken of the three conftituent Parts of 
a compleat Choir (Melody, Dance, and 
Song) he proceeds to deduce from thefe 
the Origin of the Gymnajiic Art. " Is not 
" this the leading Principle of the Gyntr 
" nafiic Art, that every Creature is born 
"with a natural Inclination to leap or 
" bound ? But Man being endowed with 
" a Senfe of Rythm or Numbers, naturally 
" formed his Motions into Dance : Melody 
u naturally begets Rythm; and thefe two 

W See Sett. iii. Art. 12. 

a united 



u 
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united form the Gymnafiic. — For That we 
" call the Gymnafiic, when the Dance is 
" fo artificially applied, as to improve 
" the Powers of the Body [d]" That ' 
this Art was applied by the ancient Greeks 
to the End of public and warlike Service, 
is generally known : However, if it needs 
a Proof, another Paflage of the fame Au- 
thor will fiifEciently confirm it. " After 
" thefe Inftru&ions (in Mufic) the Parents 
" fend their Sons to the Mafters of the 
" Gymnafiic Schools, that by gaining a 
" firm Habit of Body, which may fecond 
" a well-formed Mind, they may be able 
" to indure the Toils of Enterprife and 
" War [*]." 

We trace the Foundation and Progrefs 
of the Gymnafiic Art no lefs clearly in 
Lucian's Account. "The Spartans, hav- 
" ing received this Art (of Dancing) from 
" Castor and Pollux, went dancing to 
" Battle, to the Sound of Flutes : Their 
" Application to Mufic did not leflen their 
" Attention to Arms : For a Mufician fat 
" in the midfl of the Aflembly, and play- 
w ed on the Flute, beating Time with his 

[J] De Leg. 1. ii. [*] In Protag. 

Gj "Foot; 
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%i Foot l while they regularly followed 
14 the Meafare, in a Variety of warlike 
u Poftures [/)." 

To confinn thefe Evidences, we may 
add another Inftance of a warlike Dance, 
which approachedi nearcfi: to the Eftatb- 
lifliftient of the Gymnajiic Exercife, of any 
recorded by Antiquity. Xe£ophon* in 
his " Expedition of Cyrus," defcribes one 
of thefe Dances in the following Manner. 
" Thef Feaft being ended, the Libations 
" made, and the Hymn fung, two Thraci- 
" cms, completely armed, began to dance 
" to the Sound of the Flute : After fkir-» 
u mifhing for fbme time with their Swords, 
" one of them (as wounded) fell down, 
i€ on which die Paphlagonians let up a 
96 loud Cry, The Conqueror having Ihip- 
" ped his Adversary, departed fingmg his 
" Vidlory."-— Here we fee a near Approach 
to the Forms of the Gymnajiic Exercife hj 
their moft eflential Circumftances, yet the 
original Form of the Dance remains. 

Thus the Origin of the Gymnajiic Arts 
is clearly unfolded, as being no more 
than a Part of the favage Song-Feqft ; 

[/] Di Saltation*. 

but 
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but feparated from thence for the Ends 
of warlike Service. For Want of this 
Information, the learned Vo s s 1 u s , among 
other Authors, ftiles the Dance a Branch 
of the Gymnajtic, inftead of regarding the 
Gymnafiic as the Offspring of the Dance [g]. 
Here we may farther obferve, that this 
View of the Gymnajtic, confidered as hav- 
ing been originally a Branch of the Mur 
ftcal Art, clears up a Difficulty with which 
every other Account of it is encumbered* 
Thus a late Writer fays,. " The Exercife 

* of leaping in the Pentathlon was accom- 
" panied by Flutes, playing Pythian Airs, 

* as Pa usa ni as informs us- Whence this 
" Cuftom was derived, I cannot fay : And 
u the Reafon affigned for it by that Au- 
M thor, which is certainly not the true one, 
" may induce us to think, that in this 
a Matter the Ancients were as ignorant as 
u we [h]" But on the Principle here given, 
the Cuftom accounts for itfelf. In the firft 
Inftitution of the GymnaJHc Arts, it appears 
that Melody made a Part of them : This 
Part ha4 been diiufed (by Courfe of 

lg] Be Nat. Art. 1. i. c. 3. 

[*] West's TranJL ^Pindar's OiesiPref. 

G4 Time) 
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Time) in the other Exercifes, bat had 
been retained in that of Leaping in the 
Pentathlon. 

13. " After a certain Period of Civili- 
u zation, the complex Chara&er of Legif- 
i€ lator and Bard did Jeparate 9 and were 
" feldom united." This Separation, it hath 
been fhewn above, would of Courfe fol- 
low from decreafing Enthufiafin, and the 
increafing Labours of Government. And 
fiich was the natural Rife of the *«^» or 
Bards of ancient Greece: Of whofe Pro- 
fejjlon and Art a late learned Author [*.] 
hath in many Circumftances, though not 
in all, given a juft Idea. Of its original 
Dignity and Importance, in the tnoft an- 
cient Times, he did not rightly conceive ; 
through his Ignorance of its true Rife, 
and original Union with the Legiflators 
Office. He rcprefents them as wandering 
Muficians only, who were 'welcome to the 
Houfes of the Great. Such indeed they 
were, in the later Periods ; when the Se- 
paration had been long formed, and their 
Office become rather an Affair of Amufc- 
ment than Utility. But as in the earliefl 



\ 



[/] Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. 
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Periods the Legijlators themfelyes were of- 
ten Bards, fo when the Separation of Cha- 
racter was firft made, the known Influ- 
ence and Importance of their Office could 
make them no other than AJJiftants to the 
Magijirate, in the high Tafk of govern- 
ing the People- Of this we have a clear 
Inftance in the Commonwealth of Sparta 
(which maintained all its original Infti- 
tutions the moft pure and unchanged) 
where a dangerous Infurre&ion arofe ; 
nor could be quelled by the Magiftrate, 
fcill the Bard Terpander came, and 
played and fung at their public Place of 
Congrefs [k]. 

Hesiod, who was himfelf of this Or- 
der, hath given us a noble Defcription 
of their Office and Dignity : Which, as 
it ftrongly confirms the Genealogy here 
given, I fhall tranflate at large ; together 
with his Picture of the Magi/irate ; along 
with whom the Bar d appears to co-operate 
in the public Welfare, as thefecond Cha- 
racter in the Community. " Therefore Kings 
" (Magiftrates) are watchful, that they may 

do Juftice to the Injured, at the Place of 

[*] Suidas, $n th* Le/lian Song. 

" public 
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" public Congrefs, foothing the Paffions 
" of Men by perfuafive Speech : The Peo- 
u pie reverence him as a God, while he 

* paf&s through the City. — Kings are from 
H Jove : Bards are from the Mufes and the 
" far-fhooting Apollo. Happy is He 
H whom the Mufes love: His Lips flow 
u with fweet aiid foothing Accents. If any 
u hath a keen and inward Grief, firefly 
" rankling in his Soul ; the Bard, the 

* Mufes Minifter, no fooner fings the 
u Praife of ancient Heroes, and the- Godt 

* who inhabit Olympus, than he forgets 
" his Sorrows, and feels no more his Am 

guifh. — Hail, Daughters of Jove ! In* 

* fpire Me with your perfuafive Song [/]." 
It feems probable that the original Dig* 

nity of the BarcCs Character was always 
maintained longer in Commonwealths than 
under defpotic or kingly Governments i 
For at the Court of Alcinous, fo early 
as the Age of Homer's Heroes, it ap- 
pears, from the Picture given of Demo* 
dogus, to have funk into a Character of 
Dependance \m\ The Reafon is manifeft: 
The Republican Form fubfifts by an united 



*t 
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Exertion of the Powers of every Rank: 
Under the defpotic Rule, the Influence of 
thefe various Powers is fwallowed up in 
the abfolute Will of One. We fhall fee 
the Bard's Character .rifing again in its 
dignified State, in the early Periods of 
other barbarous Nations [n]. 

14. " In the Courfe of Time, and Pro- 
" grefs of Polity and Arts, a Separation of 
€€ the feverai Kinds of Song did arife, In 
u the early Periods they lay confufed ; and 
u were mingled in the fame Composition, 

* as Inclination, Enthufiafm, or other In- 

* cideiits might impel." — This Fa6t is ma- 
iiifeft enough, from the Catalogue already 
given of the Writings of the mod an- 
cient Bards of Greece ; for by this it 
appears, that they ranged at large through 
the Fields of Poetry and Song, without giv- 
ing any precife or legitimate Form to their 
Cqmpofitions ; which feem mod gene- 
rally to have been a rapturous Mixture 
of Hymn, Hiftory, Fable, and Mythology y 
thrown out by the enthufiaftic Bard in 
legiflative Songs, as different Motives or 
Occafiofts prefented themfelves, and ac- 
ta] See below, Seft. vii. 

cording 
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cording to the Exigencies or Capacity oT 
his furrounding Audience. — " But repeat- 
€i ed Trial and Experiment produced a 
" more artificial Manner ; and thus by 
" Degrees, the feveral Kinds of Poem a£ 
" fumed their legitimate Forms/' — For the 
Truth of this, we refer to the following 
Articles. 

15. "Hymns and Odes were compofedy 
" and Jung by their Compofers at their 
" feftal Solemnities." This Species of 
Song hath, in the Way of Prehemi- 
nence, and beyond any other, gained 
the Title of lyric Poetry. Nor can we 
wonder at this, if we confider, that 
from its Nature it muft have arifen firft, 
muft have been firft moulded into Form, 
and muft, from its peculiar Genius, con- 
tinue united with Melody longer and 
more univerfally than any other. It 
arofe firft, becaufe it was natural for 
the favage Mind,- to throw Itfelf out in 
fudden Exclamations of Grief or Joy„ 
Love, Revenge, or Anguifh, before it 
could find Means or Leifure to recite at 
large the Occafions of thefe powerful Feel- 
ings : It muft be firft moulded into Form, 
becaufe its Extent is the fmalleft, and its 

Plan 
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Plan molt fimple : It mufl continue united 
with Melody longer and more univerfally 
than any other Species, becaufe the very 
Effence of its Subjedt is that which the 
other Kinds only catch incidentally, I 
mean, the fudden Shocks a$d Emotions 
of the Sovd ; which are found to be the 
powerful Bands of Nature, by which Melody 
and Song are moft clofely bound together. 
Plutarch confirms this Reafoning 
concerning the Priority of die hymnal Spe-r 
cies ; and fays, that " Mufic was Jirjl ufed 
" in religious Ceremonies, being employed 
" in the Praifes of the Gods ; and that af- 
" terivards it was applied to other Sub- 
" je<fts [o]." Accordingly we find, that in 
the feveral fucceflive Periods, Ajlc^eus, 
Stesichorus, Tyrt^eus, and others, 
compofed and fling their Odes at the 
public Feftivals. The fublime Pindar 
was not more celebrated for his mighty 
Strains, than for his powerful Perform- 
ance of them at the Olympic Games : 
Nay, fo high was his Fame in this Re-* 
gard, that he had a Chair appropriated to 
him in the Temple of Delphi, where 
he poured forth the Torrejit of his 

[p] De Mufoa. 

Songs, 
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Songs, which were attended to, and re 
vered as Oracles ifluing from the Infpira^ 

' tion of the God. 

1 6. " The Epic Poem arofe j and was 
" fiing by its Compofers at their feftal 
" Solemnities." — When the firft Fire of 
Enthufiafin had vented itfelf in the Rap- 
ture of Hymns and Odes, it naturally a£ 
filmed a more fedate Manner ; and found 
Time to relate at large thofe Adtions which 
in it's . firft Agitations it could only cele- 
brate by fudden Burfts of Paflion and 
Praife.' Accordingly, we find many of 
the elder Poets of Greece mixing the 
hymnal and enthufiafiic with the hifloric or 
narrative Species. The Exploits of Bag-* 
chus, the Rape of Proserpine, the 
Wars of the Titans, were among their 
favourite Themes, After thefe, came the 
Authors of the Herculiad and Thejiad z 
Demodocus, prior to Homer, fiing the 
Ambufh of the Trojan Horfe : Phemius 
fung the Return of the Greeks under Aga-. 
memnon : The little Iliad comprifed mod 
of the fubfequent Adventures of the Tror. 

jan War. A Thebaid was alfo written* 
the Author of which is not certainly 
known ; though Pausanias tell us, it 

was 
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•was by many afciibcd €0 Homer [/>}. 
As Example, Habit, and improving Arts 
and Polity, are the neceflary Means of 
Progrefs in every Art, fo thefe Accounts, 
though imperfedtiy conveyed to us (be- 
caufe the Poems they allude to are loft) 
iitfficiently imply, that the Epic Mufe ad- 
vanced gradually towards Perfection ; till 
at length flie appeared in full Splendor, 
in the Perfon of her favoured Homer. 

Herodotus, indeed, has thrown out 
a Hint, as if the Iliad was prior to the 
oldeft of the Poems afcribed to thefe moft 
ancient Bards [q]. Ve ll eius Pater- 
culus affirms the fame thing in ftronger 
Terms [r] : And Mr. Pope goes into this 
Opinion [/]. It mull be confefled, the 
Hiftory of thefe remote Ages is fb dark 
and fabulous, that nothing can with Cer- 
tainty be colledted from them. But the 
very Stru&ure of Homer's Poem car- 
ries in itfelf fuch an internal Evidence, 
as turns the Scale againft the Hiftorian's 
Conjedure. If we confider the Nature of 
the human Mind, we fhall be led to be- 

£/>] t. ix. [y] In Euterpe* [r] L. i. c, 5. 
|7] DifT. prefixed to Iris TraaC of the Iliad. 

lieve, 
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. lieve, that the %pic Poem muft hare re- 
ceived a gradual Improvement through 
that long though unknown Tra& of Time, 
during which its unpolifhed Rudiments 
cxifted before the Age of Homer. The 
mere Powers of Fancy and Execution 
may, indeed, arrive at their higheft Per- 
fection by the Efforts of a Jingle Mind: 
For what belongs to Nature only, Nature 
only can complete ; and thus our immor- 
tal Shakespear arofe: But that an Epic 
Plan, fo complex, fo vqft, and yet fo per- 
fect as that of tne Iliad ; which requires 
an uncommon Penetration even to com- 
prehend in all its Variety and Art ; which 
the thoughtful, the literate, the polifhed 
Virgil attempted to rival, and only 
proved his utter Inability by his Attempt ; 
which fiicceeding Poets have made their 
Model, yet none have ever equalled or 
approached, fave only the all-compre- 
hending Mind of the fublime Milton ; 
— that fuch a Plan as This, which re- 
quired the higheft Efforts of an improved 
TJnderftanding, opened and ftrengtheried 
by a Succeffion of preceding Examples, 
fliould at once emerge in all the Extent 
of Art, in the midft of rude and unformed 

Fables, 
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Fables, fung at Feftivals as vague Enthu- 
fiafm might infpire ; — this is an Opinion 
repugnant to all our Notices concerning 
the Progrefs of the Powers of the human 
Mind. We may as rationally fuppofe that 
St. Paul's was the firft built Temple, 
its Organ the firft mufical Inftrument, the 
Lao coon and his Sons the firft Attempt 
in Statuary, the Transfiguration the firft 
Eflay in Pidhire, as that the Jiupendous 
Jliad, the Wonder of all fucceeding Ages, 
was die jirfi Attempt in Epic Poetry. 

What the Nature of the Thing fo 
ftrongly declares, Aristotle feems to 
confirm in his Poetics : For he fays, that 
u although we know not the Names ei- 
44 ther of the Poems or their Authors ; 
a yet there is Reafon to believe that many 
4C had been written before Homer ; and 
a that his Margites brought this Species 
u to its Perfection, in the fame Manner 
a as the Iliad and Odyjfy had compleated 
" the Form of the Epic Poem [t]. n 

We may reafonably conclude, therefore, 
that from the Days of Linus, down to 
thofe of Homer, there had been a Suc- 

[f] Poet. c. iv. 

H ceffion 
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ceffion of Writers, among whom the Form 
of the Epic Poem had been gradually ad- 
vancing towards Perfection, till it received 
its full Completion in the Birth of the Iliad. 

That thefe Epic Songs, in their feveral 
Periods, were fung by their Compofers td 
the furrounding People, we have the ge- 
neral Teftimony of ancient Writers. This 
Fadt is fo clear, with Refpedfc to the elder 
Poets of Greece, that it is queftioned 
by fbme whether ever their Songs were 
committed to Writing : Whether they were 
any more than the extempore Efforts of 
a Hidden Enthufiafm, kindled by the fym- 
pathetic Power of religious Rites, or State- 
Fejlivals. That Homer followed the ho- 
nourable Profeflion of a Bar d, and fung 
his own Poems at the public Feafts, hath 
been proved at large by ' a learned Wri- 
ter \u\ Hesiod was of the fame Order; 
and feems to have maintained it with truer 
Dignity [w]. Terpander held the fame 
Employment, and fung both his own 
Poems and thofe of Homer [#]. 

1 7. " From an Union of thefe two Kinds, 
" a certain rude Outline of Tragedy arofe." 

[w] Life of Homer, Seft. vii, viii. [w] Theog, 
Exord. ver. 23, &c. [*] PlujTARCH de Mujica. 

— For 
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—For when a Bard fang the great or ter- 
rible Achievements of a Heroe or God, 
the furrounding Audience y fired to Enthu- 
fiafin, and already prepared by a corref- 
pondent Education, would naturally break 
forth into the Raptures of a choral Song. 
—•This Progreflion of Poetry is fo natu- 
ral, that it is Matter of Aftonifhment to 
hear the Learned at all Times afcribing 
the Rife of Tragedy to Caufes merely ac- 
cidental ; and confining it to the fingle 
Adventure of Thespis and his Route, 
finging the Praifes of Bacchus at a 
cafual Vintage. Thus Dacier, among 
others, affirms roundly, that " the firft 
" dramatic Perfbn which Thespis in- 
" vented^ was only defigned to give Refpite 
" to the Choir ; and what he recited was 
" no more than an Appendage to Tra- 
" g e( ty [?]•" In the fame Manner the 
fenfible and learned Brumoy delivers at 
large the common Syftem, with Refpedl 
to the Birth and Progrefs of the tragic 
Species [z]. All this is in Contradidlion 
-to the Workings of Nature ; and, without 

ty] Sur> ks Poet D'AriJi. p. 47. 

£z] TheaU cks Grecs, torn. vi. p. 310, &c. 

H 2 Proof, 
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Proof, fuppofes That to be a cafual hvven* 
tion in a particular Inftance, which was 
indeed the natural Progrefs of Paflion ex- 
prefled by Melody, Dance, and Song. We 
have feen, that an Union of Narration 
and concurrent Shouts of Praife takes 
Place even in the rude Feftivals of the 
favage bribes : 'Tis altogether natural, 
then, to fuppofe, when Letters had gi- 
ven Accents to the Rapture of the fur- 
rounding Audience, and moulded the 
Ode into Form, that this Union which 
Nature had eftablifhed, fliould be up- 
held. Though, therefore, the firft Rife 
and Progrefs of the tragic Species in 
Greece were hid in Darknefs, through 
a Wapt of recording Hiftoiy, yet, from 
a Similarity of Caufes and EfFedls which 
we find among the barbarous Nations 
of America, we might fairly conclude, 
that it had not a cafual, but a certain 
Rife from Nature ; according to the Prin- 
ciples here given. 

But ancient Hiftory is not filent on 
this Subjedt. It gives us a Variety of 
Fadts, which overturn the common Sys- 
tem, and tend to confirm what is here 
advanced. Plato {ays exprefly, that 

a Tragedy 
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" Tragedy was very ancient in the City 
" of Athens, and performed there, long 
" before the Age of Thespis [a]" We 
are aflured, on the Authority of other 
Writers, that " a Report prevailed in 
"Greece, that certain tragic Poets 
" had in ancient Times contended at the 
"Tomb of Theseus [b]." Suidas even 
mentions Epigenes by Name, one tra- 
gic Poet, out of fifteen , who were prior to 
the Age of Thespis. 

But a ftill ftronger Evidence prefents 
itfelf : For even the very Subfiance and 
Form of one of thefe rude Outlines of 
favage Tragedy remains in feveral resec- 
table Authors of Antiquity : I mean, in 
their Accounts of the Celebration of the 

[a] Minos. 

\b~\ This is aflerted by Scaliger, in the cleareft 
Terms ; and is alledged by him as a Proof of the 
Exiftence of Tragedy, before the Age of Thespis. 
" Tragediam vero efTe Rem antiquam conftat ex Hif- 
" toria : ad Thesjei namque Sepulchrum certafle Tra- 
" gicos legimus :" (De Poet. 1. i. c. 5.) On what Au- 
thority he fays this, I know not. If any ancient Au- 
thor hath aflerted it, this Conteft muft have been held at 
the Place where the Remains of Theseus had been in- 
terred before they were brought to Athens by Cimon ; 
for that Event happened in the Time of Sophocles. 

H 3 Pythian 
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Pythian Gamej. Thefe were firft cele- 
brated in the Times of Apollo himfelf, 
and contained a mimetic Narration, by 
poetic Song, Melody, and Dance, of his Vic- 
tory over the Python* This Reprefenta- 
tion was called the Pythian Nomos ; and 
underwent the following Changes or Im- 
provements through feveral iucceffive Pe- 
riods of Antiquity. u The Poem called 
"Nomos had Apollo for it's Subjecft $ 
" and took it's Name from Him :. For 
" Apollo was ftiled Nomimos, becaufe 
u in ancient Times, when the whole Choir 
u ufed to fing the Nomos to the Pipe or 
" Lyre, Chrysothemis the Cretan was 
44 the firft who, clad in a fplendid Robe, 
" and playing on the Harp, fung the 
" Nomos alone, in Imitation of Apollo's 
" Vidlory ; and being much applauded, 
€i this Form of the Conteft remained to 
" After- Ages [c]. tf What this Form was, 

we 



[c] Certamen apud Delphos antiquitus fuit Citharaedo- 
rum, Paeanem in Laudem Dei canentium. Strabe L. ix. 

Nomos quidem in Apollinem conferiptus ; a qno Apel- 
lationem fumpfit. Apollo enim nomimos appellatus eft, 
quia Veteribus Cboros conjtitutntibus, & ad Tibiam vel 
Lyram Normn canentibus, Chryfbthemis Creteniis primus 
■ "' ftola 
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we learn from the following Accounts. 
The Poem was divided into Jive Parts 
or Afts. " The firft contained the Pre- 
u paration for the Fight 5 the fecond, the 
" Challenge ; the third exhibited the Fight 
u itfelf ; the fourth, the Viftory of Apol- 
" lo; the fifth contained the Triumph of 
u the God, who danced after his Vi&ory 
u iy]-" — " ft appears that Terpander 
" improved the Nomas , by adding the he- 
" roic Meafure: After Him, Arion inlarg- 
" ed it gready ; being both a Poet and* 
f< a Performer on the Harp. Phrynes 
" introduced a new Circumftance ; for he 
"joined the Hexameter with the vari- 

ftola ufus infigni, & accepta Cithara, ApoMtntm imitatus 
(the Original is ftronger ; ••« w*<™ t» Aw*K>+nQ<;)folus cscinit 
Nomon: qui cum valde probatus effet, permanfit hie 
Modus Certaminis. Proclus afucf Photium. Bibh Ed, 
Hoefcb. p. 982. 

[d] Pythici vero nomi, qui Tibia canitur, partes 
quinque funt ; Rudimentum, Provocatio, Iambicum, 
Spondeum, Ovatio. Reprefentatio autem eft Modus qui- 
dem Pugnae Apollinis contra Draconem.— Et in ipfo Ex- 
perimento Locum circumfpicit, num Pugnae conveniens 
fit : — In Provocation vero, provocat Draconem : — Sed 

in Iambico pugnat : Spondeum vero Dei Viftoriam 

reprefentat : — et in Ovatione, Deus ad viftorialia Carmina 
feljat.— rjvl, PqUux., Orrnn. 1. iv, c. xo. 

H4 "QUS 
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" ous Meafure [e]." — In a later Period, 
this poetic and inufical Reprefentation was 
" formally eftablifhed at Delphi, after 
f * the Criffiean War [/]." Afterwards the 
Amphidlyons added a Conteft of Mafic 
merely in/lrwnental \g\ ; but preferred what 
had been pradlifed in former Times : 
" There was the Song to the Harp, as 
"formerly ; there was the Song to the Tibia 
" or Pipe ; and there was the Pipe itfelf 
"without Song [h]." This Addition of Mu- 
fic merely infrumental was likewile imitar 
five ; being defigned as a mimetic Defcrip- 
tion, by mere Melody, of the Battle between 
Apollo and the Python. It confifted 
likewife of five Parts, correfponding with 

\j] Terpandrum vero Nomon abfolvifle apparet, cum 
adhibuiflet heroicum Carmen : Poft, Arion Methymnaeus 
non parum auxit, Poeta ipfe & Citharaedus. Phrynes vero 
Mitylenaeus novam Rationem commentus eft : Hexame- 
trum enim cum foluto Carmine conjunxit. Proclus apud 
Photium : ib. 

[/] Inftitutum a Delphis pqft Criffaum Beltum. 

[g] Adjecerunt autemCitharaedis Tibicines, et qui Ci- 
thara luderentym* cantu, modularenturque Carmen, quod 
Nomos five Modus Pythius dicebatur.~£fnx*0, 1. ix. 

[A] Certamina inftituerunt Amphiftyones ; Cantus ad 
Citharam, ut pridem : Cantus item ad Tibiam ; ipfarum 
etiara per fe Tibhi\im.--Pavfanias ; in Pbocicis. 

thofe 
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thofe of the ancient Song [*']. — " Timos- 
*' themes, in the Time of the fecond 
* Ptolemy y writ a Poem defcriptive and 
" explanatory of this mufical Contention : 
M According to this Author, the Subjed: 
" was the Vidtory of ApojlLo over the 
$t Serpent. The firft Part was the Prelude 
" to Battle ; the fecond was the Beginning 
" of the Engagement ; the third was the 
" Battle itfelf ; the fourth was the Pasan 
" or Triumph on the Vidlory ; the fifth 
14 was an Imitation of the Agonies and Hi£ 
" ling of the dying Serpent [k]" 

Now, though thefe ancient Authors differ 
from each other in two or three trifling 
Circumftances ; yet, as to every thing ef- 
fential, they perfectly agree. And from 

their 

[i] Quinque funt ejus Partes ; anacrufis, ampeira, ka- 
takeleufmos, Iambi & Daftyli, fyringes feu Fiflulae fibilae. 
Strabo. ib. 

[k] Carmen compofuit Timofthenes fecundi Ptolemaei 
Claffi Prarfe&us : — Vult autum Apollinis adverfus Draco- 
nem Certamen celebrari eo Carmine : & anacrufin fignifi- 
care Pradudium ; ampeiran Certaminis Initium ; katake- 
leufmon ipfam Pugnam ; Iambum & Da&ylum Paeanem 
qui Vi&oriae acciniter, talibus Modis, five Rythmis, quo- 
rum Hymnus quidem proprius eft ; Iambus autem (defunt 
quxdam) & iambizare ; Fiftulas autem Mortem imitatas 

Serpentis, 
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their concurrent Evidence, we have clear 
Proof of the following Fadls. i. That 
the immediate Followers of Apollo be- 
gan thefe poetic and mufical Contefts. 2. 
That till Chrysothemis appeared 
(in, or near the Time of Apollo) 
•there fubfifted only a Choir. 3. That Ht 
firft lung the Epi/bde, fingle and alone* 

4. That his Song was a mimetic Narrar 
tion, or Imitation of Apollo's Vi&ory. 

5. That the Form which He gave to 
This, continued through fucceeding Times. 

6. That this Poem was divided into jfvr 
Parts or Atts, containing a progrejfwe De- 
fcription and Imitation of the Battle and 
Victory. And laftly, that Songs of Tri- 
umph, Exultation, Sarcafm, and Contempt^ 
together with a correfpondent Dance, ao 
companied the narrative Epi/bde. [/]. 

Thus, 

Serpentis, Vitam cum Sibilis quibufdam finientls. Strabo* 
ib. — Thefe Paflages are given in the Latin Translations 
(which, though not always elegant, are Sufficiently cor» 
reft) that a greater Number of Readers may be inabled 
to judge of the Evidence. 

{T\ Scaliger is of Opinion, that the Dance was 
mimetic of the whole Narration or Ablion, and divided into 
the fame Number of Jtls n " At vera feorfum Saltatio 
'< baud Mi abfimilis edebatur, in totidem ASlus aeque diftri- 

•' buta," 
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Thus, in this molt ancient Pythian Song, 
as delivered down from the Times of A* 
pollo himfelf, and performed and aug- 
mented through the fucceeding Periods of 
ancient Greece, we have the very Sub* 
Jiance and Form of a firft rude Effay 
towards Tragedy, divided into Jive Atts, 
and compounded of poetic Narration, 
imitative Miific, Dance, and Choral Song. 
— And it is worthy of Angular Obfer- 
vation, that through this whole repre- 
fentative Scene, of Apollo Jtnging, danc- 
ing, and praifing his ovon Exploits ; the an- 
cient Greek Hijlorians tranfport us, as it 
were, into the Wilds of modern America; 
and prefent to us the genuine Pifture of 
a favage Chieftain \m\. 

It appears, therefore, that Tragedy had 
a much earlier and deeper Foundation in 
ancient Greece, than the accidental Ad- 
venture of Thespis and his Route: That 

." buta." Poet. 1. i. c. 23. If indeed this was added, 
it amounts to aftrift dramatic Reprefentation. For, as the 
fame learned Critic fays elfewhere, " Sane Ludi funt ta- 
" citae Fabulae ; Fabulae vero Ludi loquentes." ib. c. xxii. 
But as this Circumftance is not fo dearly delivered as the 
reft, I lay no Strefs on it. 

[m] See the Defcription of the favage Song Feaft, 
from L*fitau. Seft. ii. 

it 
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it arofe from Nature, and an unforced 
Union and Progrejfum of Melody, Dance, 
and poetic &*§-. 

At the fame Time it is manifeft, that 
Thespis added fomething to the rude and 
lavage Form of Tragedy, as it exifted in his 
Age. 'Tis probable that He was the Jirji 
Declaimer or Interlocutor to bis own Choir; 
nay, perhaps, was the firft in ancient 
Greece who compleatly changed the 
narrative Epifode into the dramatic Form; 
that he firft eftablifhed the Profejfion of 
a Player in Attica, and firft tran£ 
ported his Company from one Village to 
another ; whereas, before his Time, the 
Exhibitions of the rude tragic Scene had 
been fixed, and merely incidental [»]. This 
Inftitution of an itinerant Company muft 
neceflarily increafe the general Attention 
of Attica to thefe rude tragic Scenes; 
the Change of the narrative into the dra~ 
matic Form might naturally induce Solon 
to tax Th e s p i s with being a Liar ( w^ mj*) : 
And hence the Opinion feems firft to have 
arifen, that Thespis was the Inventor of 

this Species \o\ 

18. "In 



"V 



00 Hor. Ep. ad Pis.— Diog. Laert. Solon. 

[0] The 
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18. " In Procefs of Tune, this barba- 
11 rous Scene improved into a more per- 
" fe& Form : Inftead of relating, they re- 
" prefented by an affumed Character, and 
" by Action and Song, thole great or terri- 
" ble Achievements which their Heroes 
" had performed/' How foon the favage 
Tribes fall into this Kind of dramatic 
Reprcfentation, we have already feen [p] : 

[0] The moil learned Bentley fell into the com- 
mon Syftem, with Regard to, the Rife of Tragedy: 
Attempting to prove, that Thespis was its Inventor. 
Thus, for Want of the true Data, and from an Unac- 
quaintance with Man in his favage State, this great Critic 
hath thrown out a Chain of Errors : While, if he had 
been led up to the true Fountains of Information, he 
would probably have caught the various Progreffions of 
Poetry at a Glance. 

Mr. Boyle, in his Examination of Bentley's Dif- 
fertation, feems once or twice to get out of the com- 
mon Track of Criticifm on this Subjeft : Yet, for Want 
of knowing the true Origin of Tragedy, as founded in 
human Nature, he throws little or no Light upon the 
Queftion. He infills, that Tragedy is more ancient than 
Thespis, on the Authority of Plato and Laertius : 
But he falls again into the vulgar Track, in affirming, 
that till the Time of Thespis, the Epifcde had no Ex- 
iftence, but only the Choir. In Confutation of which 
Opinion we have now fhewn, that the full Form of favage 
Tragedy had appeared many Ages before, in the an- 
cient Celebration of the Pythian Games. 

[/>] Above, Seft. ii. 

How 
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How natural fuch a Progreffion of Aft 
muft be to the human Mind, will appear 
by reflecting, that dramatic Action is but 
another Mode of Narration ; and that 
even the Narration of the favagc Tribes 
is found to have fiich a Mixture of Ac* 
turn in it, as ftrongly tends to produce 
the dramatic Imitation [q]. Time, there- 
fore, and repeated Efforts muft naturally 
, advance the narrative Epifode into perfonal 
Reprefentation. And thus we are arrived 
at the Form which Tragedy wore at 
Athens, when the inventive Genius of 
Eschylus advanced the Art one Step 
higher ; and by adding a fecotid Per/on to 
the Drama, brought in the Ufe of Dialogue. 
Here, for the Sake of Truth, we muft 
again depart from the general Body of 
Critics; moftof whom, from Aristotle 
down to our own Times, unite in fup- 
pofing that Eschylus was only a caiual 
Imitator of Homer, and drew the Idea 
of all his Tragedies from the Iliad. A 
noble Critic of our own Country hath 
affirmed this in the feweft and ftrongeft 
Terms ; and fays, that " There was no 



*\ 



[y] Above, Sett, in 
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u more, left for Tragedy to do after him 
" (Homer) than to eredt a Stage, and 
a draw his Dialogues and Chara&ers into 
* Scenes [r]." 

It may be deemed prefumptuous, per- 
haps, to queftion a Point wherein the great 
Mafter-Critic of Greece hath himfelf 
decided. But let us remember, that the 
Days are now paft, when it was held a 
Point of Honour, to fwear to the Opinions 
of a Mqfter. Aristotle is often ad- 
mirable, generally judicious, yet fometimes 
perhaps miftaken, even in his Judgment 
of Men and Things relative to his own 
Country. He was more efpecially capa- 
ble of being milled by the common Opi- 
nion in this Point ; in, which neither He 
nor any of his Countrymen could be iuf- 
ficiently informed, for Want of a com- 
petent Knowledge of the Genius and 
Chara&er of favage Manners. 

That Eschylus was not a mere Imi- 
tator of Homer, that he was a great and 
original Poet, who exalted his Art one 
Degree beyond his Predeceflbrs in his own 
Country, feems a Point which collateral 

[r] CharaReriftics, vol. i. p. 197. 

Argu- 
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Arguments ftrongly confirm. We are in- ' 
formed, in general Terms, that there were 
no lefs than fixteen tragic Poets who writ 
before him : And the Probability is much 
ftronger, that he fhould draw his Im- 
provement from the fcenic Reprefentations 
already eftablifhed, in which he found 
one dramatic Perfbn and an accompa- 
nying Choir 9 which incidentally flood in 
the Place of a fecond Perfbn, and often 
fuftained a Kind of Dialogue with the 
principal Interlocutor [s] ; than that he 
fhould have Recourfe to Homer's Poems, 
in which no dramatic Reprefentation was 
to be found. 

To this Argument may be added ano- 
ther, drawn from the Style and Manner 
of Eschylus, fo different from that of 
Homer. For Homer is equal, large, 
flowing, and harmonious: Eschylus is 
uneven, concife, abrupt, and rugged : 
The one leads you through the grand 

[j] This Opinion receives a ftrong Confirmation 
from die following Circumftance, that in the Greek Tra- 
gedies which have come down to us, whenever there is a 
Jingle Interlocutor on the Stage, the Choir frequently main- 
tains a Dialogue with him. — Concerning the original Na- 
ture of the Choir 9 fee below Art. xix. Note. 

but 
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but gentle Declivities of Hill and Dale; 
the other carries you over a continued 
Chain of Rocks and Precipices. Now if 
Homer had been the Model of Eschy- 
lus, fome Similarity of Manner would 
probably have eniued. 

A third and ftill flronger Proof arifes 
from the eflential Difference of their Sub- 
jects, both in Extent and Nature : In Ex- 
tent, becaufe the one is of long, the other 
of Jhort Duration : In Nature, becaufe 
Homer's Poems are chiefly employed in 
the Exhibition of Char after and Manners ; 
thofe of Esc hyl us in the Reprefentation 
of Terror and Dijirefs. Had he been that 
mere Imitator of Homer which the Cri- 
tics have adjudged him, and had nothing 
to do but to eredl a Stage, and to draw 
Isomer's Dialogues into Scenes, he would 
have been content to have taken his Sub- 
jects from the Iliad, and, according to 
Horace's fober Rule, have never ven- 
tured beyond the Siege of Troy [t]. He 
would have brought upon the Stage the 
Anger of Achilles, the Battle of Paris 
and Menelaus, the Parting of Hector 

[f\ Rectius Iliacos, &c. 

I and 
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and Andromache, the Feats of Dio- 
mede; and would have contrafted the 
Strength of Ajax with the Cunning of 
Ulysses. Nothing of all this appears: 
On the contrary, his Subjefts and Manner 
are equally bis own ; and both of a Ge- 
nius oppofite to thofe of Homer [u]. 

What Plutarch fays of Homer, 
though brought for the contrary Purpofe, 
tends to confirm all that is here ad 
vanced. " Even Tragedy took its Rife 
u from Homer : For his Poems com- 
" prehend every thing that is fublime 
44 and great [w]. M .This, you will fay, is 
a very iniufficient Reafbn, becaufe the 
Critic forgets the pathetic and the terri- 

j." It is uid, indeed, of Eschtlus, that he called 
his Tragedies no more than " Fragments of the magni- 
%% licent Entertainment given by Homer." Now this Ex- 
prciaon being only mrtJ+kriral, we ought to interpret it in " 
that Scale only, to which a Companion of their Writings 
leads us. And, as it appears that there is no Refemblance 
between them, either in the particular Subjc£ls 9 or in the 
.V.«v;b«t of treating them ; the only rational Interpretation 
that can be given, ieems to be this ; " that the SabjecTf 
*" of his Tragedies were only finall Morfels or Fragments 
iC of the GrtiLzn Story ; whereas Homer had given a 
" genfrzl -Sv/.v*?: of their fabulous Hiftory, both in a more 
• % <\v.v.\7/:v and a more c&rxcled Manner. 

[>] /: J'iU Homeri. 

ble, 
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ble, which were the eflential Conftituents 
o£ the Greek Tragedy. But mark the 
Sequel ; which is flill more extraordinary, 
a Neither do they (Homer's Poems) con- 
a tain Defcriptions of thofe atrocious Ac* 
tt tions which have been feigned by the 
u later Tragedians, fuch as Inceft, and the 
a Murder of Parents or Children. Nay, 
u whenever he happens to touch on any 
" thing of this Kind, he always fofiens 
u and throws it into Shades [*]." Thus 
while Plutarch is labouring to prove, 
that the Greek Tragedy was drawn from 
Homer, he proves, that Homer's Poems 
were dejiitute of that which was of the 
EJfence of the Greek Tragedy. 

Scaliger is a venerable Exception to 
the general Body of the Critics on this 
Subjedl ; and feems to have viewed the 
Queftion in its true Light. " In the Iliad 
" (faith he) there is nothing like the Pro* 
" g r df ton °f a Tragedy, if you take the 
u whole together : For, from Beginning. 
<€ to End, there is a perpetual Succeffion 
" of Deaths : He begins with a Peftilence, 
u which deftroys more Men than the 

[x] In Vita Homeri. 

I 2 " whole 
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* whole War [>]." The Critic then goe9 
on to prove, by a large Enumeration of 
Circumftances, the Iliad hath very few of 
the eflential Charadteriftics of Tragedy. 

We may fairly conclude, then, that 
the Improvement which Tragedy received 
* from Eschylus was not cafnal^ but the 
Refult of a natural ProgreJJivn : That he 
drew not from Homer's Poems, as a 
mere Imitator -, but exalted his Art one 
Step higher, from the Force of true Genius 
in the tragic Species. 

What followed is well known : Sopho- 
cles added a third Perfon to the Drama: 
And by this Improvement is faid by the 
. Critics to have compleated the Form of 
Tragedy. The Truth of their Decifion I 
much doubt : But this Difquifition lies 
beyond the Limits of our prefent Enquiry. 

1 9. " As the Choir was eftablifhed by 

* Nature and Cuftom, and animated their 
H Solemnities by Dance as well as Song ; 

* the Melody, Dance, and Song, did of 
w Courfe regulate each other ; and .the 
" Ode or Song naturally fell into Stanzas 
" of fome particular Kind/* This arofe 
by an eafy Progreflion from the favage 

[j] Pott. 1. i. c. 5. 

State j 
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State ; where " they who dance, go round 
"in a circular Movement, and after a 
" fhort Interval begin a fecond [z]." The 
Greeks not only fell into this Manner, but 
improved upon it : They went round, firft 
to the one Hand, then to the other, and 
then paufed. The Learned have found 
put myftical Reafons for thefe circular 
Movements ; referring them to the Mo- 
tion of the Planets [a]. Much Labour 
cannot be neceflary for the Confutation 
of thefe Refinements, as the Pradlice arofe 
£0 evidendy froih the Didlates of Nature ; 
It was a natural and fenfible Improve* 
ment ; for the plain Reafon of preventing 
Giddinefs, which arifeth from running 
round in the fame Circle, 

Let us attend, therefore, to its Confe- 
quences. As each Dance or Return was 
marked by it's peculiar Meqfure, this of 
Courfe fixed both the Melody and poetic 
Numbers of the accompanying Song : And 
as they likewife fung during the Interval 
of Rejly we fee, that from this eafy Im- 
provement on the favage Song-Feaft, the 

[z] See Sett. ii. [a] Athen-Eus Deip. 1. i. 

I 3 Strophe, 
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Strophs, Antiftrophe, and Epode, naturally 
arofe [b\ 

20. Ano-r 



[*] By thus tracing the tragic Choir to it's true 
Foundation, xhcfavage Song-Teaft ; we are now inabled 
to give a clear and eafy Solution to a Difficulty which 
hath embarraffed all the Critics. It hath been held a 
Circumflance unaccountable or abfurd, that the Choir, in 
feveral of the ancient Greek Tragedies, fhould be made privy 
to fome of the mod atrocious Defigns, and yet fhould not 
reveal them, though it's Character was confefledly moral. 
This indeed, on the common Suppofition, that the 
Choir originally made an eflential Part of the dramatic 
Per/ons, is a thorough Abfurdity. But in Reality it ap- 
pears in ihefavage Song-Feaft, that they who recite or 
reprefmt the Atlion, are a Body quite diftinft from theGWr ; 
and that the Choir, in it's original State, is indeed the Audi* 
ence who furround the NarraUr or Actor, and anfwer him 
at every Paufe, with Shouts of Triumph, Approbation, or 
Dijlike, This being fo, how could they (the Choir or 
Audience) properly reveal any fecret Defigns, either goo4 
or bad ? — To whom fhould they reveal them ? To each 
other ? — This was needlefs, becaufe they knew them al- 
ready. — Muft they, then, reveal them to the Atlors of 
the Drama ? This could only have confounded the Rer 
prefentation, and deftroyed the Plot. It would have 
been precifely on a Level with the Pra&ice of an honeft 
Country Lad, who was prefent at the Representation of 
Othello : When he forefaw, that Iago's Treacher j 
was likely to end tragically for poor Desdemona, he 
called aloud to Othello, " Sir, the Rafcal lies : hejloh 
« the Handkerchief himfef." — This naturally leads to the 
Elucidation of another Circumftance. In the Beginning of 

the 
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20. " Another Confequence of the e£ 
* tablifhed Choir was a ftridl and unva- 
" ricd Adherence to the Unities of Place 
" and 7zW This Effedt is fo manifeft 
as to need little Illuftration. A nu- 
1 4 meroug 

the Time of Eschylus, the Choir confifted of nolefs than 
ftfty Perfons : Afterwards the Number was leflened tofifteen. 
How came it to pafs, that in the more barbarous Periods 
the Number fhould be fo much greater ? Manifeftly (on 
the Principles here given) becaufe that rude Age bordered 
on xh&favage Times, when the whole Audience had fym- 
pathized with the narrative Aclor, and became as one gene- 
ral Choir. 

This Solution naturally clears up another Circumftance, 
which is unaccountable on the common Syftem. If the 
Choir were originally a Part of the dramatic Atlors, why 
were they placed in a Balcony or Gallery, feparate from the 
Stage? No good Reafon can be affigned. But if we flip- 
pofe them to have been originally the Spetlators of the 
Drama, we fee they were in their natural and proper 
Situation. 

Buttothisitmaybeobjecled, " that the 6&o/r fometimes 
" maintains a Dialogue with the Atlor, in the Greek Tra- 
u gedies ; and ought therefore to be regarded as a dra- 
u matic Per/on"— *To this (which hath been obferved 
above) it is reply'd, that though the Choir fometimes 
/peaks ,_ yet this is only by it's Leader, and then only oc- 
cafionally, and from NeceJJity, to fill the Place of another 
Atlor, when no more than one or two are upon the Stage. 
For this Reafon Eschylus -ufes the Expedient oftener 
than his Succeffors, becaufe his dramatic Perfons were 
fewer. But though the Choir fometimes fpeak by their 

Leader, 
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merous Choir, maintaining their Station 
through the whole Performance, gave fo 
forcible a Conviction to the Senfes, of 
the Samenefs of Place, and the Shortnefs 
of Time, that any Deviation from this 
apparent Unity muft have fhocked the 
Imagination with an Improbability too 
grofs to be indured. Notwithftanding all 
the Panegyrics of the Critics, therefore, 
upon the Greek Tragedians on Account 
of thefe Unities ; it is evident, they arofe 
in the rudeft Periods ; and were continued 
through the more polifhed Ages, on the 

Leader, yet they never take Part in the Atlion ; as fuffici* 
ently appears by their not revealing the Secrets of it. 

It may be urged again, that in the Eumenides and Ike tides 
of Eschylus, the Choir is certainly to be confidered as 
a dramatic Per/on, becaufe they are indeed the chief Ac- 
tors in the Drama. True ; they are fo: but though this 
Objection looks formidable, yet on a deeper Confidera- 
tion, the Bugbear will vanifti.— Eschylus was defirous 
to reprefent an Action of fifty Furies, and another of fifty 
Danaids, at a Time when only two dramatic Perfons were 
allowed by Cuftom to come on the Stage together. What 
Expedient could he ufe ? Why, furely, no other than 
That which we find he hath ufed : To throw thefe nume- 
rous Bodies into the Form of a Choir ; and thus he gained 
them Admittance on the Stage. — To fpeak with Preci- 
sion, therefore, we ought to fay, that the Action of thefe 
two Tragedies pafleth without a Choir, that is, without 
any fuppofed Sfetlaiors who take no Part in it. 

fame 
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fame Principle of untaught Nature and 
eftablifhed Cuftom. 

21. " Not only the Part of the tragic 

* Choir, but the Epifode, or interlocutory 
" Part was alfo Sung." The moft fenfible 
of the Critics have ever regarded this as 
a Circumftance equally unnatural and un- 
accountable. Thus Dacier fpeaks. " It 

* muft be owned, that we cannot well 
' comprehend, how Mufic (Melody) could 
1 ever be confidered as in any Refpeft 

* making a Part of Tragedy : For if there 
6 be any thing in the World that is at Va- 
' riance with tragic Attion, it is Song [c]" 

The learned Critic is fo fhocked with this 
fiippofed Union, in Appearance fb unna- 
tural, that upon the whole he queitions 
its Exiftence ; and is of Opinion, that 
when Aristotle fpeaks of Muftc, as 
being annexed to Tragedy , he fpeaks of 
the Choir only [d}. This, however, is 
contrary to the united Voice of Antiquity, 
which univerfally admits the Fadt, though . 
its Origin was never accounted for. But 
how naturally this Union took Place in 
ancient Tragedy, we now clearly difco- 

H Sur Aristote, p. 85, &c. [</J Ibid. 

ver,' 
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ver, by inveftigating the Rife and Pro^ 
grefs of this Poem from the favage State, 
For it appears, that the Epic and Ode 
were both lung from the earlieft Periods ; 
and therefore, when they became united, 
and by that Union formed the tragic 
Species, they of Courfe maintained the 
iame Appendage of Melody, which Nature 
and Cuftom had already given them. 

The Abbi du Bos endeavours to prove, 
indeed, that die Song which was employed 
in the Epifode of ancient Tragedy was no 
more than a Kind of regulated or mea- 
Jrired Declamation \e\ But his Inquiries 
are partial ; for he goes no higher thai* 
to the Pra&ice of the Romans : And it is 
probable, from feveral Circumftances, that 
in the late Period when the Romans bor- 
rowed their Mufic from the Greeks, the 
Tragic Song had been brought down from 
a meafured Melody to a Kind of regulated 
Declamation. Thus Tully mentions the 
Cantus Subobfcurus ; and again faith, " De- 
" licatiores funt falfae Voculse quam certae 
" et feverae." But though thefe, with fe-> 
veral other Arguments alledged by the 
Abbi, feem to imply that the tragic Song 

[e] Rejlec. Crit. Part iii. c. 4, &c. 

wag 
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was little more than a meafured Recitati- 
on ; yet this will by no Means prove, that 
a more full and diredt Song had not been 
ufed in Tragedy through the more early 
Periods. In the Courfe of this Diflerta- 
tion, the Pradlice of Jinging Tragedy hath 
been traced from its firft Rife in favage 
Manners ; which at once deftroys the Im- 
probability of the Cuftom, and proves that 
it was even founded in Nature ; a Cir- 
cumftance, of which the AbU had not the 
leaft Sufpicion. This Foundation being 
laid, we cannot but liften attentively to 
, what the Writers of Greece tell us on 
£his Subject : Now thefe unite in inform- 
ing us, that the Epifode of Tragedy was 
Sung ; and even name the Modes of Mu- 
fic which were appropriated to the Epi- 
fode in Contradiftin&ion to the Choir [/]. 
That the Song Ihould approach nearer, by 
Degrees, to mere Declamation, will ap- 
pear probable, when we confider the gra- 
dual Separations which fiicceffively took 
Place in the mufical Art, during the fuc- 
ceffive Periods of Greece and Rome. 
To mention only one Inftance here, fimi- 
Jar to what we now treat of: Aristo- 

1/2 Aristot. Prob. 19. 

TLE 
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tle informs as, that in His Time the 
Rhapfodifs, whofe Profeflion it was tojhig 
the Poems of Homer and Hesiod, v*ere 
beginning to make Inroads into the an- 
cient Pradtice ; and now recited thoie 
Poems 9 which in former Times had been 
always fung [g]. 

The Abbi falls into an Error with Re- 
fpeft to the Dance 9 parallel to that which 
he adopts with Regard to the Melody of 
the Ancients. As he infifts that their 
tragic Melody was only a meafured Reci- 
tation, fo hq affirms, that their tragic 
Dance was cio more than Aftion \h\ It 
is true, that in the later Periods of Rome, 
when the mufical Separations had taken 
Place, this was the general Meaning of 
the Word Saltatio : And hence, as in his 
Opinion of the tragic Song, his Miftake 
arofe. For it is evident from the concur- 
rent Teftimohy of the elder Greek Wri- 
ters, that the tragic Dance was performed 
in the very Manner here defcribed. We 
now fee, that this Dance (no lefs than the 
tragic Song) arofe from untaught Nature ; 
and that it was the genuine Parent of the 
Strophe j Antiftrophe, and Epode. 

lg] Poet. c. 26. [A} Refkc. Part iii. c. 13. 

22. «' At 
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2-2. a As the Greek Nation was of a 
"fierce and 'warlike Charadler, their tragic 
" Reprefentations rowled chiefly on Sub- 
"jedts of Dijirefs and Terror." — On this 
Topic, I doubt whether Aristotle hath 
not miftaken an EffeH for a Caufe. For 
he fays, that " Tragedy,, by Means of 
" Pity and Terror, purgeth in us Thofe and 
" other fiich like Pqfftons [*]." Marcus 
Aurelius [k], Milton [/], Dacier 
[m], and Brumoy [»], all underftand him f 
as meaning x that Tragedy was formed 
•with this View. It is not the Writers 
Defign to remark on this great Critic, far- 
ther than what relates to his main Sub- 
ject. Therefore it will fuffice to fay, that 
if Aristotle meant to aflign this moral 
End, as the Caufe why Tragedy aflumed 
this Form in ancient Greece, and a- 
dopted Subje&s of Dijirefs and Terror, 
He feems to have taken That for a Caufe, 
which was a natural Effeft of the ruling 
Manners of the Greek Republics. The Rea- 
fbns which fupport the general Truth, al- 
ready given in die correfpondent Arti- 

[0 Poet. c. 6. [*] L. xi. Art. 6. [/] Preface to 
Samson Agonistes. [ro] Poet. iArift. [n] Theat. 
des Grecs, torn. i. p. 85. 

cle, 
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eld, will hold their Force when applied 
here. For thus the Greeks animated each 
other to Viftory and Revenge, by a Repre- 
fentation of what their Friends had done 
and fuffered. Thefe Subjedls would like- 
wile be mod accommodated to the natural 
Tafte of the poetic Chiefs of fuch a Peo- 
ple ; whofe Atcbievements produced and 
abounded with Events of Dijirefs and 
Terror. Such then was the natural Ori- 
gin and Adoption of thefe Subje&s, in the - 
Greek Tragedy : But after they were eftab- 
lifhed on this Foundation, 'tis probable 
that the Statefinen encouraged and applied 
them to the Ends of Policy. For as the 
leading View of a fierce and warlike People 
muft be to dejiroy Pity and Fear ; fb 
This would moft effectually be done, by 
making themfelves familiar with diftreis- 
ful and terrible Reprefentations. Under 
thefe Reftridlions the Opinion of Aris- 
totle may have a Foundation in Na- 
ture : Farther than this ; and as applied 
to any People whofe End is not War and 
Conquejt, it carries the Appearance of a 
refined Idea, which hath no Foundation 
in Nature. The grand fcenic Reprefen- 
tations of the Peruvians and Chinefe (as 

will 
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will appear below [0]) whole leading Ob- 
ject was Peace, are known to be of a 
quite contrary Nature, formed on their 
gentler Manners : and fuch as would have 
been altogether incompatible with the fe- 
rocious Character, and infipid to the Tafle 
of the Tribes of ancient Greece. 

23. " Their Tragedy being defigned as 
" a vifible Reprefentation of their ancient 
" Gods and Heroes, they invented a Me- 
" thod of ftrengthening the Voice, and 
" aggrandizing the Vifage and Perfon, as 
" the Means of compleating the Refem- 
" blance." It is generally known, that 
the old Grecian Gods were fuppofed to be 
of a Stature exceeding that of ordinary 
Men : The true Reafon of that Opinion 
was, becaufe in the early Ages they (like 
every other barbarous People [/>]) fele&ed 
the tallejl ajid Jirongeji Men for their 
Chiefs : Which Chiefs in Courfe of Time 
became their Gods. Hence the Bufkin and 
Mafque had their natural Birth : For the 
firft tightened the Stature, as the fecond in- 
larged the Vifage, zndjtrengthened the Voice 
of the dramatic Ador. And although the 

[0] Sett. viii. 

[/>] See Lafitau, and other Travellers. 

common 
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common Accounts mention nothing of the 
Inlargement of the Body ; yet we learn 
fromLuciAN, that the Breajt, Back, and 
all the Limbs , were amplified in Proportion 
to the Vifage and Stature \q\ : Manifeftly 
as the Means of compleating the Refem- 
blance of their Gods and Heroes. 

By thus tracing the Bufkin and Mafque 
to their true Origin, we fhall now be 
able to give a Reafon for a Fadt, which 
hath hitherto been regarded as merely 
the Efledt of Whim and Caprice. Thes- 
pis and his Company bedaubed their 
Faces with the Lees of Wine. Whence 
arofe this Practice, feemingly £o wild? 
Thespis and his Company were the Vota- 
ries of Bacchus, and exhibited his Ex- 
ploits, and fang his Praifes to their Coun- 
trymen : Their Ufe of the Lees of Wine, 
therefore, was intended as the Means of 
compleating the Refemblance of their drun- 
ken God and his Creiv. 

24. " As their tragic Poets were Singers, 
" fo they were AFtors, and generally per- 
" formed fome capital Part, in their own 
" Pieces for the Stage." This Faft hath 
generally been held extraordinary and un- 

[y] Di Saltation/. 

ac- 
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accountable : And hath been refolved, it 
feems, by fbme Talkers on this Subjedt, 
into the Want of Attors in the early Pe- 
riods. We now clearly difcover a con- 
trary Cauie : The Practice took Place when 
the highejl Characters were proud to fig- 
nalize themfelves as Aftors : When Legis- 
lators and Bards affiimed the Lyrifis and 
Attor's Character, as the Means of civi- 
lizing their furrounding Tribe : There- 
fore, till fome extraordinary Change in 
Manners and Principles fhould eirfiie, the 
original Union eftablifhed by Nature and 
Cuflom was of Courle maintained in 
Greece. Sophocles was the firft on 
Record who quitted this honourable Em- 
ploy : And He, only becaufe his Voice 
was unequal to the Vaftnefs of the Athe- 
nian Stage. That he quitted it on this 
Principle alone, appears from his Conduct 
on other Occafions : For he not only Sufig 
his own Verfes, but likewife led the Dance 
at a public Triumph [r]. 

25. "Musical Contejls, cbrififling of 
" Melody and poetic Song, were admitted 
€i as public Exercifes in the Grecian States." 

[r] At hen. Deipn. L i. 

K For 
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For the Truth of This, we have the con- 
current Evidence of many ancient Writers. 
That Union of Gymnafiic and mufical Ex- 
ercifes which took Place in the early Pe- 
riods of the Greek Republics, hath by 
fome Writers been regarded as unnatural : 
by all, as accidental. Thus a learned Au- 
thor fays, " To thefe Gymnafiic Exercifes 
" were added others of a quite different 
" Nature [/]." But by following this Ef- 
tablifhment up to it's firft Principles, we 
have now found, that in Fadt the Gym- 
nafiic Exercifes were originally a Part of 
' the mufical [/], being no more than the 
improved Dance, which was a Branch of 
ancient Mtfic. In Procefs of Time, as hath 
been proved, the Dance or Gymnafiic Art 
was generally feparated from the Poem 
and Melody : But it is remarkable, that 
in all their public Games or Contefts, 
from the earlieft to the lateft Periods, 
thefe feveral Branches of Mufic, either 
feparate or in Union, compofed the eflen^ 
tial Parts of their public Exhibitions. 

The learned Str abo, Pausanias,Pro- 
clus, and Julius Pollux, have left us 

TJ] Potter Arch. Crac. [0 See above, Art. xviL 

the^ 
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the moft particular Account of the Rife and 
frrogrefs of the Pythian Games ; which 
entirely coincides with the Principles here 
given [»]. * From the ancient Celebra- 
tion of thefe, down to the Time when 
they were eftablifhed at Delphi after 
the Crijpeatt War, we fee, the mufical 
Conteft maintained it's original Savage 
Form, without any Separation of the Dance* 
" Afterwards the Amphiftyons, under Eu- 
" ryLochus, inftituted the equejirian 
" and gymnafik Conteft ; appointing a 
" Crown as the Conquerors Reward [w]." 
Here, we find, in a later Period, the Eftab- 
lifhment aflumpd it's political Form ; a 
Separation enfued ; the Dance was heigh- 
tened onto the Gymnafik Art, for the Rea- 
fons afligned above. 

We have already feen the Form of 
this mufical Conteft, as defcribed by 
St r a bo and others [*]. We have 
obfefved, that they clearly deduce it's 
Origin from the Times of Apollo 
himfelf \y\ Scaligek, fpeaking of the 
Rife of thefe Pythian Games, makes no 
Doubt of their, having been inftituted by 

[w] See above, Art. xvii. [w] Strabo, 1. ix. 
[#] Art. xvii. [>] Ibid. 

K 2 Apollo 
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Apollo [z]. But not knowing the true 
Origin of the Gymnajiic Art, as having 
originally made a Part of the mufical f 
and fuppofing (according to the common 
Syftem) that thefe Games were eftablifhed 
as a mere imitative Memorial of the partial 
lar Attion performed, he adds with great 
Candour, " I wonder, confidering that he 
" killed the Python with an Arrow, that 
" he did not inftitute a Contention of Ar- 
" chersy rather than Muficians [0]." This 
Doubt, fo candidly exprefled, throws new 
Light upon the Queftion ; and is a col- 
lateral Circumftance of Proof, that thefe 
Games had their Origin in the favage 
Song-Feaft y which in aftertimes branched 
out into the Gymnajiic Arts. 

So much concerning the Rife and Pro- 
grefs of the Pythian Games ; which, fuffi- 
ciently clears our Subjedt. As to the Ori- 
gin and Progrefs of the Olympic Games, 
'it is much hid in the Darknefs of di£ 
tant Ages. They are generally afcribed 
to the Iddsan Hercules, who is faid to 
have given them the Name of Olympic. 
But if we attend to Arguments of Pro- 
lyl Poet. 1. i. c. 23. [a] Ibid. 

bability, 
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bability, arifing from the Analogy of 
Names, we fliall rather be led tp at- 
tribute their Inftitution to the Olympian 
Jupiter ; efpecially, as Tradition fupr 
ports this Conjedture at leaft as ftrongly 
as the other. For Pausanias inform* 
us, that " there are who fay, that Ju- 
a piter contended for Empire with Sa- 
u turn, in this very Place: Others af- 
u firm, that having vanquished the Titans , 
u He (Jupiter) inftituted thefe Games, in 
" which others too are faid to have been 
a Conquerors ; that Apollo vanquifhed 
"Mercury in the Race, and overcame 
"Mars at boxing [£]." All this agrees 
fo entirely with the Character and Con- 
tentions of favage Chieftains, as to create 
a ftrong Probability of the Truth of the 
Tradition. This we know, however, that 
Mufical Contefts made an eflential Part of 
thefe magnificent Exhibitions ; and that 
Pindar fung his Odes, and was often 
crowned as Viflor in thefe public Contefts. 
The Ifihmian and Nemean Games, hav- 
ing been inftituted in later Periods, when 
a Separation of the Dance had been al- 

[*] Pausanias, 1. v. 

K 3 ready 
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ready made, and confequently the Gym* 
naftic. Arts already eftabliftied, we canjiot 
properly draw any Conclufions from Thefc, 
relative to the prefent Queftion. 

The tragic Gmte/ls, which, followed on 
the Improvement of that Species of Poe- 
try, are too well known to need any par* 
ticular Delineation. Let it fuffiee, that we 
have traced them up to their firft rude 
Form and Origin in the muftcal Qmtejt at 
Delphi, as defcribed by ancient Authors 
\c\ They were re-eftablifhed in their more 
improved State by Cimon, when that 
General brought the Remains of The* 
seus to Athens. The three great tra-r 
gic Bards, Eschylus, Sophocles, an4 
Euripides, all contended^ and were croivn-s 
ed by Turns. 

This general Eflablilhinent of muftcal 
Contejisj which hath been fo often held 
trifling and unaccountable, appears now 
to have been founded in true Policy an4 
Wifdom. " For as the leading Articles 
" of their Religion, Morals, and Polity, 
** made a Part of their public Songs ; {q f 
*' public Contefts of this Kind were juftly 
•* regarded as the fureft Means of keeping 

[t] See above, Art. xvii. 
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? up an Emulation of a moft ufeful Na^ 
" ture ; and of ftrengthening the State, by 
" inforcing the fundamental Principles of 
" Society, in the moft agreeable, moft 
" ftriking, and moft effectual Manner." 

26. " The Profeflion of Bard was held 
" as very honourable, and of high Efteem." 
We have feen the Foundation of This, ia 
the thirteenth Article of the prefent Sedion. 
For he was veiled with a Kind of public 
Character ; and if not an original Legifla- 
tor, was , at leaft a fubordinate and ufeful 
Servant of the State : And as the Utility 
of his Profeflion was fiich as arofe from 
Genius , perfonal Refpedl and Honour was 
the natural Confequence in a ivell ordered 
Republic. The Facfts which fupport this 
Truth, with regard to ancient Greece, 
are commonly known, from the Crowns, 
Triumphs, and other Marks of public and 
appointed Regard, beftowed on the Victors 
in the mufical Contejts. 

27. "Odes and Hymns made a Part of 
" their domeftic Entertainment ; and the 
" Chiefs were proud to fignalize themfelves, 
" by their Skill in Melody and poetic Song" 
— This is generally known ; and needs no 
particular Proof. It is introduced here, 

that 
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that it may be accounted for: Becaufe it 
hath been held a Practice unworthy the 
Character of Legijlators and Heroes, to be 
ambitious of finging and playing on the 
Lyre. But if we examine the Nature of 
the ancient Songs of Greece, we fhall 
find that the Performance of them was 
worthy of the higheft Characters. It was 
ufual for all who were at their Entertain- 
ments, firft to ling together the Praifes of 
the Gods [d] : Then they fiing fucceffively, 
one by one, holding a Branch of Myrtle in 
their Hand, which was fent round the Ta- 
ble [e]. In later Times, when the Lyre 
came more into Ufe, this Inftrument was 
ient round inftead of the Myrtle ; and in 
this Period it was, that their Songs af- 
fumed the Name of Scolia [/]• 

The poetic Songs were chiefly of the 
three great Gaffes, religions, political, and 
moral. . Of the firft Clafs, Athene us hath 
preferyed no lefs tjig.n five: One to Pal- 
las, one to Ceres, one to Apollo, one 
to Pan, and one to all the tutelary Gods 
of Athens [g]. 

\_d~\ Plut. Symp. 1. i. q. i. Athen. Deip. 1. xv. 
[/] Plut. ib. [/] Plijt, ib. Athen. ib. 

[£] Athen. ib. 

Of 
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Of the fecond Clafs, the political, in 
which their Heroes were celebrated, though 
not advanced to the Rank of Gods, the 
fame Author hath given us feveral ; in 
which Aj ax, Telamon, Harmodius, 
the Heroes who fell at Leipsydrion, Ad- 
met u s , the Olympic Vidtors, and others, 
were celebrated at their private Entertain- 
ments [h\ ; 

Of the third or moral Clafs Athene us 
hath Rkewife tranfmitted to us a Collec- 
tion. Of this Kind we find one upon the 
Vanity and Mifchiefs of Riches, one upon 
Prudence, one upon the comparative Ex- 
cellence of the Goods of Life ; one upon 
Friend/hip, one upon the Choice of Friends, 
one upon falfe Friends ; and a fine one of 
Aristotle on the Force of Virtue, which 
may be faid in lome Meafure to compre- 
hend all the three Kinds, religious, poli- 
tical, and moral. 

Such being the Nature of the old Gre- 
cian Songs, and the whole Nation having 
been prepared to perform and liften to 
them with Reverence by a correlpondent 
Education ; no Wonder that the highefl 
Charadfcers in the Commonwealth bore a 

[/>] Athen. Drip. L xv. 

Part 
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Part in their Performance at private Enter- 
tainments : " For their Songs being en* 
" riched with the - great and important 
" Subje&s relative to their public State, and 
" being the ejlablifhed Vehicle of Religion, 
" Morals, and Polity ; nothing could be 
" more Suitable to a high Station in the 
" Commonwealth, than a Proficiency in 
" this fublime and legiflative Art. 73 

28. u When Mufic (that is Melody and 
" Poem, thus united} had attained to 'this 
" State of relative Perfection, it was e£ 
" teemed a necejfary Accomplifhment ; And 
" an Ignorance in this Art was regarded 
" as a capital Defeat." * Of this we have an 
Inflance, even inTHEMisToCLEs himfelf, 
who was upbraided with his Ignorance ia 
Mufic [i]. The whole Country of Cyrnethc 
laboured under a parallel Reproach [k] : 
And all the enormous Crimes committed 
there, were attributed by the neighbouring 
States to the Negleft of Mufic. — What 
Wonder? For according to the Delineation 
here given of the ancient Greek Mufic, their 
Ignorance in this noble Art implied a ge- 
neral Deficiency in the three great Articles, 

[fj CicEncr7tt£. 1. i. [*] Atuenjeus, Polybius. 
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of a social Education, Religion, Afo- 
rals, and Polity. 

29. " The Genius of their Poem and Afc- 
Si lody varied along with their Manners." 
Of this Truth we have had abundant 
Proofs, in the Courfe of this Diflertation ; 
where we have feen them emerge from the 
Rudenefs of barbarous Life, and improve 
through the fucceffive Periods of improving 
Manners. We fhall foon fee a parallel De- 
cline of thefe noble Arts, arifing from an 
equivalent Caufe ; For Manners being the 
" leading and mod eflential Quality of 
" Man, All his other Taftes and Acquire- 
" ments naturally correfpond with Thefe ; 
*' and accommodate themfelves to his Man- 
$i ners, as to their original Caufe/' 

30. " As every Change of Manners in- 
*' fluenced their Poem and Melody, fo by 
f< a reciprocal Adlion, every confiderable 
" Change in Thefe influenced their Man- 
" ners." The Fa&s which prove this, will 
be given in the thirty-fecond Article. In 
the mean Time, the Reafon is evident : For 
not only the Paflion for Novelty and Change 
was immediately dangerous to the Stability 
pf /mall Republics i but flill farther, as po- 
etic Song w$s tl^e eftablifhed Vehicle of all 

the 
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the great Principles of Education, a Change 
in That inevitably brought on a Change 
in Thefe. 

31. "There was a provident Commu- 
" nity, of Principles uncommonly fevere, 
" which fixed the Subjetts and Movements 
" of poetic Song and Dance, by Law" 
This provident Community was that of 
Sparta. The Pracfiice was not peculiar 
to this wife though barbarous Common- 
wealth. It was borrowed from Crete $ 
and came originally from Egypt ; where 
the falne provident Inftitution had taken 
Place in earlier Ages. — In that great Foun- 
tain of ancient Polity, not only the Art of 
Mufic in it's inlarged Senfe, but even that 
of Painting, was fixed and made unaltera- 
ble by Law [/]. Plato, who informs us 
of This, gives a particular Detail of the* 
mufical Eftabliftiment, which fets the Prin- 
ciple in a clear Light, and corroborates 
what is here advanced. " All their Songs 
$i and Dances are confecrated to the Gods: 
" It is ordained, what Sacrifices fhall be 
" offered to each Deity, and what Hymns 
" and Choirs fhall be appointed to each Sa- 
" crifice : But if any Perfon makes Ufe of 

[/] Plato de Legibus, 1. ii. 

" Hymns 
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" ffymm orChoirsmtheWorihvpof theGods, 
" other than what is appointed by Law, 
" the Priefts and Magiftrates expel him the 
" Community \m\ " Hence (faith Plato 
in another Place) " their Mufic (that is, 
" their Poem and Melody) is found to have 
" continued uncorrupted, and the fame, for 
" thoufands of Years [»]." A Stroke of 
Polity, fatal indeed to Art, but excellent 
with Refpedl to the Stability and Duration 
of a State. This uncommon Effort of 
Egyptian Legiflation the Spartan Lawgiver 
adopted from Crete ; and by this fevere 
Eftablilhment is faid " three Times to have 
" faved the State/' Innovations were at- 
tempted by three different Muficians, Te r- 
pander, Timotheus, and Phrynnis 
[0] : And as the very Sentence of the Spar- 
tan Senate againft one of thefe Incroachers 
on the fevere Simplicity of the Common- 
wealth is yet preferved; it may not be 
difagreeable to the Reader, to prefent 
him with this curious Remnant of Anti- 
quity. " Whereas Timotheus the Mi- 
" leftan, coming into our City, and de- 
" fpifing the ancient Mufic ; rejecting alio 

[m] De Leg. 1. vii. [n] Ibid. 1. ii. [p] Athen, 
Drip. 1. xiv. 

"that 
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" that Melody which arifeth from feveil 

" Strings ; and fetting off his Mufic by 

" a Multiplicity of Strings, and a net* 

" Species of Melody, corrupts the Ears 

" of our Youth ; and inftead of That 

" which is legitimate and pure, corrupt- 

" ing the Enharmonic by new, various, 

" and Chromatic Sounds ; and being 

" called to the Eleuftnian Myfteries, did 

" divulge the Secrets of that Inftitution ; 

" — It feemed good to the Senate and 

" Rhetors y that Timotheus fhould be 

" called to Account for thefe Proceed- 

" ings ; that he fhould be compelled to 

" cut off the four fuperfluous Strings 

" from his Lyre, leaving the feven an- 

" cient Tones ; and that he be banifhed 

" to a Diftance from the City ; that 

" hence forward none may dare to in- 

" troduce any new and dangerous Guftom 

"in Sparta ; left the Honour of our 

" mufical Contefts fhould be defiled [/>]." 

[p] Arati Phjenomena, Ed. Oxon. at the End of 
which this Edift is preferved. — The Charge againft Ti- 
motheus, of divulging the Secretsof the Eleufinian My* 
Jteries, appears, at firft Sight, to be oddly introduced here: 
It feems probable, that he had made thefe Myjieries the 
SubjeEl of his Songs : This is the only Explanation that can 
give a thorough Propriety and Confiftence to that Part of 
the Decree, Itj^ 
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In this Edidt, we fee the jealous Spirit 
of a Republic, which could only fubfift 
by a rigorous Simplicity of Manners, and 
an unalterable Obedience to it's Laws. 
There hath been much ill-founded Ridi- 
cule thrown on the Spartans for this De- 
cifion : For if we confider the dangerous 
Efledls of mere Innovation in fmall Repub- 
licsj and the clofe Connection between the 
Melody and the Subjefl; in ancient Mii/ic, 
together with the early and continued 
Application of Thefe to the Education of 
their Youth, we lhall find, that in this 
Inftance the Spartans oi^ly adled a cau- 
tious and confident Part. Their Princi- 
ple was, to admit no Change in Manners, 
and therefore no Change in Mttfic. The 
defigned Innovation of Timotheus, there- 
fore, would have deftroyed the firft leading 
Principle, the very Genius of their Repub- 
lic ; and, confequently, muft have been 
fatal to the Republic itfelf. 

32. "In the Commonwealths which 
" were of more libertine and relaxed Prin- 
" ciples, and particularly in that of A- 
u thens, the Corruption of Manners 
" brought on the Corruption of their Poem 
" and Melody'; and this Corruption of Poem 

"and 
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" and Melody ftill farther corrupted Mari- 
" tiers; the Bards, Poets, or Muficiansy 
" being the immediate Inftruments of the 
" Comlption. ,, This mutual Influence of 
Manners and Mufic on each other hath 
been already explained in two preceding 
Articles [q]. And the Truth of thefe Rea- 
fonings is confirmed by Fadls, which 
Plato gives us at large, in the following 
moft remarkable Paflage. 

" The People (of Athens) did not in 
"former Times controul the Laws, but 
" willingly obeyed them. I mean thofe 
" Laws which were made concerning Mu- 
" fie. For Mufic was then precifely diftin- 
" guiflied into its feveral Kinds : One was 
" appropriated to the Supplication and 
" Praifes of the Gods : Thefe were called 
" Hymns. Another Species was the la- 
" menting or pathetic : A third was the 
" P&an or Song of Triumph : A fourth' 
" was the Dithyrambic ; and a fifth con- 
" lifted in finging ancient Laws or Pro- 
" verbs [r]. In Thefe and other Subje&s 
" eftabliflied by Law, it was not allowed 
" to ufe one Kind of Melody inftead of 

[?] Art. 29, 30. [r] S«e Art. 6. 

" another: 
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" another : Each Kind had it's particular 
" Appropriation. The Power of deciding 
" on Thefe, and of condemning in Cafe of 
u Difobedience, was not committed to the 
" Hiffes and foolifh Clamours of the Mul- 
" titude, as is now the Pradlice : Neither 
" was the Liberty of intemperate Praife 
u allowed to a noify Croud : This Deci- 
" lion was left to Men diftinguifhed by 
" their Senfe and Knowledge ; and a ge- 
<c neral Silence was maintained, till they 
" had heard the Conclusion of the Work, 
" The young Men, their Governors, and 
" all the People, were obedient to the 
" Motions of a Wand. While this good 
" Order was maintained, the Multitude 
" willingly obeyed, nor dared to decide 
u any thing in a tumultuous Manner. 
" But in Courfe of Time the Poets them- 
<c felves were acceflary to a fatal Change 
u in Mufic : They .wanted not Genius ; 
" but had no Regard to what was juft 
u and legitimate ; running into Extrava- 
" gance, and too much indulging the 
u Vein of Pleafure. Hence they con- 
" founded all the feveral Kinds together ; 
" affirming that mere Tajie and Pleajure, 
" whether it were that of a good or a 
L " ivicked 
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" wicked Man, was the only Criterion of 
11 Mufic. In Confequence of this, they 
" compofed their Poems on the fame 
" Principle ; and thus rendered the Mul- ' 
u titude fo bold and daring againft the ef- 
i€ tablifhed Mufic, that they afliuned to 
%i themfelves the fole Right of deciding 
" on it. Hence the Theatres began to 
" be in Uproar, where formerly Silence . 
" had reigned : And thus the Privilege 
" of judging fell from the Rulers of the 
" State to the Dregs of the People. Had 
■ ' this Authority been aflumed by the 
*' liberal Part of the City, no great Harm 
" had followed : But now, from this cor* 
" rupt Change in Muftc, a general Licen-r 
" tioufnefs of Opinion hath enfued. — ^The 
u Confequence of this hath been, that 
" we no longer are difpofed to obey the 
" Magiftrate : Hence too, that other Evil 
" flows, that we defpife the Authority 
u and Precepts of our Parents, and the 
"Advice and Wifdom of Old Age. 
" And as we are rifing towards the Ex^ 
" treme of this Corruption, we now re- 
" fufe Obedience to the Laws : And to 
" fill up the Meafure of our Iniquities, 

"all 



\ 



u 
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all Religion and mutual Faith are loji 
" among us [/]. 

Such is the Picture which the philo- 
sophic Plato hath left of his Time and 
Country, a Pi<5ture too well confirmed by 
the concurrent Teftimony ofXENOPHON 
[/] ; in whofe Accounts, together with 
thofe of Plutarch [u\ we fhall fbon 
fee a particular Delineation of the Pro 
grefs of this Evil, which Plato here 
defcribes in general Terms, [w]. 

L 2 23. " In 

{/] De Legibus, 1. iii. 

pj See below, Seft vii. Art. 5. [ti] See ib. 

[iv] Let us conclude this Article with the Explanation 
of a Subjeft, which hath not hitherto been clearly- 
treated of, for want of a juft Idea of the ancient Greek 
Mufic. The learned Vossius thus exprefleth himfelf : 
" It is a doubtful Point, whether we fliould fay, that 
" on a Change of Mufic, a Change of Manners enfues; 
" or that a Change in Manners produceth a Change in 
" Mufic : The firft was Damon's Opinion which Plato 
" follows : But Cicero leans to the latter Syftem [*]." 
On this Paflage it is neceflary firft to obferve, that both 
Vossius and Cicero ufe the Word Mufic in its nuh 
dern Acceptation, as implying mere Melody. No Won- 
der, therefore, if they had but an imperfeft Comprehen- 
fion of Plato's Argument. Secondly, On the Princi- 
ples delivered in this Diflertation, it will appear, that 
Plato was of both thefe Opinions, <4 That Manners 
" influenced Mufic, and Mufic influenced Manners." 

[x] Vossius. 

la 
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33. "In Confequence of thefe Progrcf- 
"fions, a gradual and total Separation of 
u the Bards complex Char after enfued. The 
u Leader of the State no longer was am- 
a bitious of the poetic and mufical Art ; 
" nor the Poet defcended to the Profeflion 
" of Lyrifi, Singer, or Acior : Becaufe thefe 
* Profeffions, which in the earliefl Ages 
a had been the Means of inculcating every 
a thing laudable and great, grew by Dc- 

In the Paflage which Vossius refers to, where the 
Opinion of Damon is delivered, Plato fpeaks of a 
Change in Mufic, as influencing the Manners of a 
Commonwealth : This Change he regards, as opening a 
Door for Confufion and Novelty in an Affair of public 
Confequence ; fimilar to a Negleft of Reverence to old 
Men, Parents, or Magiftrates, or any other ancient 
and approved Cuftoms that were connetted with the 
public Welfare: And in this Refpeft, the Influence of 
the Creek Mitfic, as now explained, on the Manners of 
Mankind is too evident to need any farther Proof. 

On the other Hand, it is no lefs evident, that Plato 
was of Opinion, that a Corruption of Manners muft cor- 
rupt Mufic. He hath fliewn us in the Paflage given 
above, that the Boldnefs and Degeneracy of the People 
of Athens firft allured the Poets to debafe their Art, 
by finging fuch Poems as were accommodated to their 
vicious Tafte founded on their vicious Manners : That 
as Manners had thus debafed Mufic, fo this corrupt Mufic 
by a natural Reaftion ftill farther corrupted Manners, and 
compleated the Deftruftion of Religion and Virtue. 

a gree& 
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a grees of lefs and lefs Importance ; and 
a being at length perverted to the con- 
u irary Purpofes, were in the End difdained 
" by the wile and virtuous." Thefe gra- 
dual Separations of the feveral Branches 
of the Bard's complex Office, and of Me- 
lody, Dance, and Song, are not incurious 
in their Progreflion. — We have feen, that 
in the earliefi Ages, the Gods or Legijla- 
tors themfelves often aflumed the full and 
complex Character ; that they were Poets, 
Lyrijls, Singers, and Dancers. The Dance 
feems firft to have been feparated from 
the Melody and Song, being foon heigh- 
tened into the Gymnaftic Art. The Le- 
gijlators by Degrees quitted the feveral 
Parts of the Bards Character ; a Sepa- 
ration which naturally arofe from de- 
creafing Enthufiafm, and increafing Cares 
of Government. As Linus and Orpheus 
were the firft, foPYTHAGOR as and Solon 
feem to have been the laft, who compofed 
Songs and Jung them to the furrounding 
People. — The Profeffion of Bard was now 
become zfecondary but refpeftable Charac- 
ter, as being an Affiftant to the Magis- 
trate, and an ufeful Servant of the 
State, a Teacher of Religion and Morals. 

I- 3 The 
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The Bard fung and played, and led 
the Dance occafionally : But when Ho- 
mer's Poems had eclipfed every other 
Epic Strain, another Separation follow- 
ed : The Rhapfodijls arofe in Greece : 
They fung Homer's Poems to large fur- 
• rounding Audiences : They were ftridtiy 
his Reprefentatives, who now gave his 
Poems to the - People, with that poetic 
Fire and Rapture which the Bard him- 
felf had poflefled and exerted : For in 
Plato's Ion, the Rbapfodifi fays, that 
" when he fings a piteous Tale, his Eyes ' 
" fwim in Tears ; when he fings a ter- 
" riblc Event, his Heart beats, and his 
" Hair (lands eredl." In the earlier Ages 
of Tragedy, the Poet both adled and 
x fung: But in the Time of Sophocles, 
another Separation, parallel to the laft, 
enfued ; and the Province of ABor began 
to be diftindfc from that of Poet. — Soon 
after this Time we find in the Paflage 
quoted above from Plato, that a Se- 
paration of the ivhole Art of Mufic from 
it's proper Ends took Place at Athens: 
It's falutary Effe&s were now loft: and 
as at this Period the Paffion for illi- 
Comedy (the Species of corrupt Poe- 
try 
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try which Plato hints at) came on, fb 
we learn from the concurrent Tefti* 
mony of Plutarch [y] and other 
Authors [z], that the Exhibition of the - 
Dramatic Shews at Athens had now 
degenerated into mere external Pomp, 
equally expettfive and pernicious. The 
fame refpedlable Ancient aflures us, that 
the Dance, which had formerly been fe* 
parated from the Song for warlike Pur- 
pofes, was now corrupted by the Mimes 
in a very extraordinary Degree [a]. The 
Confequence of thefe Corruptions fbori 
fliewed themfelves in a fubfequent Pe* 
iiod: Hence in the Age of Plato, ano- 
ther Separation had come on: For now 
the complex Name of ••»** or Bard was 
difufed and that of «"»**„* or Poet had 
affumed it's Place: And as the Legisla- 
tors Office had formerly been feparated 
from the Bard's ; fo now, in Confequence 
of this Corruption, and as a natural Effedl 
Of Mufic's finking into a mere Jmufement, 
the Poet's Character became quite diftindt 
from that of Choriji, Attor, or Dancer^ 
and thefe diftindl from each other" [b]. 
[jO Sympof. 1. vii. [z] Justin, 1. vi. [*] Sympof* 
L ix- q..J-S. t*J P*ato * top*. Lit. 

L 4 For 
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For the moral End being now forgot^ 
and nothing but Amufement attended to, 
a higher Proficiency in thefe Arts be- 
came neceflary, and confequently a more 
fevere Application to each. — We muft 
now go back a little, to catch the Rife 
of another Separation : An Inroad was 
made into the Mufes Territories : The 
public mufical Contentions admitted Prqfe, 
as an Afpirant to the Palm originally 
due to Poetry and Song. Herodotus 
was the firft who was crowned for ivri- 
ting and /peaking (or more properly for 
finging) Hijlory at the public Conteft \c\ 
And it is remarkable, that although He 
brought down the poetic Song to the 
profaic Manner, yet (till his Work re- 
tained the fabulous Air, as well as the 
Appellation of the Mufes : All which Cir- 
cumftances, confidered in Union, may 
lead us to the true poetic and fabling 
Genius of his celebrated Hiftory. Thu- 
cidides hints at this Practice in the 
Beginning of his noble Work [d] : De- 
claring, that he means it not as a mere 
Exercife for the public Contejl ; but as 
a valuable Poffeflion for After-Ages. In 

[r] Lucian, Herodotus, [d] L, i. c. 6„ 

later 
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later Times it became a common Prac- 
tice for Sophijis and Rhetoricians to con- 
tend in Profe, at the Olympic Games, for 
the Crown of Glory [e]. — The Delphic 
Oracles kept Pace with thefe progrcflivc 
Separations : In the early Periods they 
were delivered by the Pythia, with fran- 
tic Gejture, Melody, and Rythtn [/]. In 
a fucceeding Age, we find the Pythia 
hath quitted her complex Character ; 
Poets are appointed for the Service of 
the Temple, and turn the Oracles into 
Verfe : But in the later Times, this Prac- 
tice had alfb ceafed ; and the Oracles 
were given in plain Profe [g]. — In the 
Days of Aristotle, a general and al- 
moft a total Separation had taken Place. 
The Art of playing on the Lyre, which 
had been the Glory of their early Legif- 
latorsj was now regarded as a Reproach 
to a young King :. The Art of ftnging, 
which had once been a diftinguifhed At- 
tribute of their Gods, was now reckoned 
an ignoble Pradlice for a Man [h] : The 
Choir of fome of their Dramas gave 

|>] Lucian de Salt. [/] Above, Art. viii. 
[g\ Strabo, 1. ix. Cicero de Div. 1. ii. 
[A] Aristot. PoSt. 1. viii. c. 5. 

Way 
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Way to Melody merely injtrumental, which 
now firft aflumed the Name of Mufic : 
The Rhapfodijts had, alxnit this TimC, 
begun to quit a Part of Their Profe£ 
fion ; and inftead of ftnging, often recited 
Homer's Poems [i]. To conclude all, 
the wife and learned Plutarch in a 
later Period, viewing the poetic and mufi* 
cal Entertainments in that corrupt State 
which they held in his own Time, though 
he {till aflerts the Ufe of Mufic and Po- 
etry in private Education, gives up the 
public Exhibitions, as chiefly fit to gratify 
the Tafte of an abandoned People [k\ 

SECT. VI. 

Of the Origin and Progrejfion of Comedy 
in ancient Greece. 

THUS We have attempted to unfold 
the natural Origin and Progrefs of 
Poety in ancient Greece, through it's 
feveral Forms of Ode, Epic, and Tragedy ; 
and to tiace the Gradations of their po^ 
ctie arid mufical Arts, from the Periods 
of their Rife and Power, to thofe of their 
Corruption and Decay. 

[i] Aristot. Poet. c. 26. 

[£] Plut. Sympvs. 1. vii. qn. 9^-L ix. qtf. 1$j 

But 
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But there is one confiderable Branch 
of the Poetry of ancient Greece, I meaii 
Comedy, the Rife and Progreffion of 
which, together with their Caufes, have 
been defignedly paffed in Silence : Becaufe, 
if this Difquifition had been mixed with 
what hath been delivered concerning the 
Ode, Epic, and Tragedy, the Chain of Ar- 
gument would have been broken ; and 
that Order and Clearnefs deftroyed, which 
it was neceffary to preferve as much as 
poflible in this involved Subjedl. — Not 
only £o ; but the Birth and Progrefs of 
Comedy itfelf (as will appear below) was 
owing to thofe Corruptions which we 
have here unfolded : The Hiftory of this 
Species, therefore, naturally came lafl, 
in the Order of Things. 

Let us now proceed, therefore, to re- 
duce the Origin and Progrefs of the Greek 
Comedy to their natural and eflential Cau- 
fes. — To point out the Rife of this Poem 
from favage Life ; to unfold the true 
Reafons why it was fo late in taking it's 
legitimate Form in Greece ; and then 
to explain, on what Foundation the old, 
middle, and nenv Comedy, appeared in 
their refpedttve Succejfions. 

In 
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In the Befcription of the Savage Song- 
feafts, given above from Lafitau, it 
appears that thefe warlike Tribes "are 
a ftill quicker at rallying, than at prai£ 
u ing, each other. He who dances, takes 
tt whomfbever he pleafeth by the Handj 
a and brings him forth into the midft cfi 
" the Aflembly ; to which he yields with- 
" out Refiftance. Mean while the Dancer 
a continued to fag,, and fometimes in his 
a Song, and fometimes in the Intervals, 
4( he throws his Sarcafins on the Patient, 
iC who hears him without Reply.— At eve* 
" ry ban Mot, loud Peak of Laughter arift 
" along the Galleries, who animate this 
cc Sport, and often oblige the Patient to 
4< cover his Head in his Mantle [/J." 

Now, if we again iuppofe, as we have 
already done, that the Ufe of Letters 
fhould come among thefe favage Tribes, 
and be cultivated with that Spirit which 
is natural to a free and adive People ; 
from this Pi&ure, as given by Lafitau, 
the following Confequences would natu- 
rally ariie. 

1. " Their cafual Strokes 6f llaillery 
" would improve into written Invedives, 

[/] See above, Se&. 11. 

" which 
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" which would occafionally be fung by 
" their farcaftic. Choirs." Becaufe nothing 
could be more alluring to a People of 
this fatyric Turn, than fuch a Repofitory 
of Wit and Raillery ; which, like a Qui- 
ver ftored with the keeneft Arrows, would 
be ever at Hand, ready to be difcharged 
agaihft the occaiional Objects of their 
Refentment. 

2. " Narrative or Epic Poems of the 
" inveflive or comic Kind would likewife 
" arife, and be occafionally iung at their 
" public Feftivals." For the Spirit of Sar- 
cafm being once awakened, it would of 
Courfe proceed from occaiional Strokes of 
Raillery, to the Recital of ridiculous Ac- 
tions, for the Gratification and Entertain- 
ment of a lively and fatyric People. 

3. " From thefe two Species (the choral 
" and narrative united) the firft rude 
" Outline of Comedy would arife." We 
have feen how Tragedy arofe from parallel 
Caufes : And Thefe would naturally take 
Place in producing Comedy. For the Nar- 
rative, already animated by A<5lion, would 
eafily Hide into dramatic Reprefentation, 
as in the Rife of Tragedy ; and the cor- 
refpondent Peals of Laughter (by the Af- 

fiftance 
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fiflance of written Inve<5tives) would a£ 
fume the Form of a comic Choir. 

4. " While the falutary Principles of 
" Legiflation fhould prevail, Comedy thus 
" formed, would be little encouraged by 
" the Leaders of the State." For the 
grander Kinds of Poetry, already treated 
of, containing the Principles of Religion, 
Polity, and Morals, would draw their 
main Attention ; while their Comedy, be- 
ing no more than the Vehicle of Ridi- 
cule and vague Invedlive, would (at moll) 
be only endured by prudent Legiflators. 

5. " A provident Community, of Prin- 
t6 ciples uncommonly fevere, might even 
" banifh this Species of Poem, as deftruc- 
" tive to their State." Becaufe nothing 
could be more dangerous to a Common- 
wealth eftiabliflied on Severity of Man- 
ners, than the unbounded Licentioufhefs 
of Sentiment and Speech, which this Co- 
medy muft tend to produce. 

6. tt If in a State of more relaxed Prin- 
tt ciples, where luch Comedy had been to- 
a lerated, a general Corruption of Manners 
cc fhould take Place among the People ; 
" and if by any means, fuch a corrupt 
u People fhould over-power the Magi£ 

a trates, 
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a ftrates, and affume to tliemfelves the 
u Reins x>f Government ; then, this Spe- 
a cies of Comedy would rife into Credit, 
* and be publicly eftablifhed. ,, For the 
upright Leaders of the State being de- 
pofed, and the Creatures of fuch a corrupt 
People being feated in their Place, that 
Comedy would now be authorized by Law, 
which was moft accommodated to the 
Tajle and Vices of fuch a corrupt People. 

7. " The Ridicule and Invedtive of their 
" Comedy, thus eftablifhed, would be 
" pointed chiefly againft thofe Magi£ 
" trates, or private Men, whofe Qualities 
" would be hateful to the debauched 
" Populace." For Corruption being now 
eftablifhed as it were by Law ; that is, 
by the Voice of a degenerate People 
which flood in the Place of Law ; the 
Poets would find it necefTary to gratify 
the People's Vices as the fureft Road to 
Succefs ; and the moft certain Road to 
this muft be by the Ridicule of Virtue* 

8. " If a Tyranny fhould fuddenly eredl 
€i itfelf on the Ruins of fuch a People, 
■ % it would by it's Authority ftlence this 
%i Species of Comedy T-^- For every thing 
hateful to the Peqple being now the e£ 

tablifhed 
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tabliftied Subject of the comic Mufe, the 
Tyrants, who had taken away the pub- 
lic Liberty, muft expedl to become the 
Subject of Comedy, if permitted to revel 
in its former Licentioufnefs. 

9. " The Poets would probably find 
" a Subterfuge, for the Gratification of 
" the People ; and continue to reprefent 
" real Characters under feigned Names." 
For this would be the only Species of 
Comedy they could purfue with a Pro- 
bability of Succefs : And this might be 
continued without much Danger, if they 
were cautious with Refpedl to die Per- 
fons of the Tyrants. 

10. " If a great Conqueror fhould arife, 
" and, by fubduing a Variety of Nati- 
" ons, fhould open a Communication be- 
" tween fuch a State and others of more 
" luxurious and refined Manners, thisje- 
" cond Species of Comedy would naturally 
" receive a Polifh ; and, inftead of the 
" indirect perfonal InvedUve, would af- 
" fume the more delicate Form of gene- 
" ral Raillery, and become a Picture of 
" human Life." — For ope of the firft Ef- 
forts of a growing Politenefs is to avoid 
all Occafions of Offence $ and this, without 

Refped 
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Refpeft to any Confequences, either good 
or bad, which may affedl the Public ; but 
merely from a felfifh Regard to the Opi- 
nion of Elegance, and the Pride of Ur- 
banity. 

In Support of thefe Bedu&ions, let us 
now endeavour to realize them ; by fliew- 
ing, that fuch Confequences did arife in 
Greece: And in the Courfe of this Ar- 
gument, the Writer hopes he fhall be able 
to difclofe the true Caufes of the Progre£ 
fion of the ancient Comedy, fo different 
from that of the higher Kinds of Poetic 
Compofition. 

1 . "In the earlieft Periods of the Greek 
" States, their Calual Strokes of Raillery 
" were improved into written Invedlives, 
* and were bccafionally fang by their far- 
11 caftic Choirs." Thefe written Invedtives 
were in Fadl fo early, that all the Greek 
Writers with one Voice confefs themfelves 
altogether ignorant of their Origin. Their 
iirft Appearance is afcribed by different 
Authors to different Nations [m] ; and no 
Wonder if Evidence be wanting in Support 
of each Pretence, when it is propable, that , 

[ni} See Vossius Iq/t. Pott. 1. ii. c. 23. 

M thefe 
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thefe farcaftic Choirs arofe in many of the 
Greek States nearly at the, faijae Time ; that 
is, in or about the firft Periods of Civili- 
zation and Letters. For we have fcen, 
that fuch a Period would naturally pro- 
duce them : " Becaufe nothing could be 
" more alluring to a People of the fetyric 
" Turn, than fuch a Repository of Rail- 
" lery and Sarcafm." However, we muft 
not omit to obferve, that their Traditions 
are much more accommodated to Nature 
and Probability on this Subject, than on 
the -Rife, of the tragic Choir, which they 
feem generally to have attributed to thk 
fingle Practice of the drunken Votaries of 
Bacchus. 

2. u Narrative or Epic Poems of the in- 
" ve&ive or comic Kind arofe, and were 
u occafionally fung at their public Fcfli- 
u vals." For the Truth of this Fa<Sl we 
have the Teflimony of Aristotle^ who 
tells us, * that although we know not the 

* Names either of thefe Poems or their 

* Authors ; yet there & Rcafon to believe 
" that many had been written before Ho- 
" mer ; and that his Mar git es brought 
" this Species to its Perfection in the fame 

Manner as the Iliad and Odyjjy had 



" com- 
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* compleated the Form of the Epic Pp- 
tf cm [»]." That Homer, as well as other 
Bards of the ca'rly Periods, fung their co- 
mic Poems at the feftal Solemnities, needs 
no farther Proof here. 

3. " From thefe two Species (the Choral 
" and Narrative united) the firft rude 
¥ Outline of Comedy arofe." The Narra- 
tive, already animated by a lively Adtion, 
did eafily Aide into ^nz/H#//VReprefentatidn; 
and the correfpondent Peals of Laughter 
excited among the furrounding Audience, 
by means of written Invedtives, affumed 
the Form of the comic Choir. In this 
Point, we have again to contend with the 
general Body of Critics, from Aristotle 
down to the prefent Times, who all con- 
cur in afcribing the Rife of the legitimate 
Fbrm of Comedy to Homers Mdrgites ; 
in the fame Manner as they have afcribed 
the Rife of Tragedy to the Iliad and Odyjfy. 
But notwithftanding this general Concur- 
rence of Opinion, it feems evident that the 
Progreffion of Comedy was founded in the 
fame Caufes with that of Tragedy : That 
they both naturally arofe in the Courfe of 

[ji] Poet. c. 4. 
M 2 Things 
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Things, from an U^ion of the Narration 
and the Chair, without any Relpedl had 
to Ho mers Poems. The fame Arguments 
that have proved the one, will confirm the 
other. We fee the natural Seeds of Co- 
medy and fcenic Reprefentation in favage 
Life, no lefs than thofe of Tragedy [o] : 
Nay, even in the earlieft Periods of 
Greece itfelf, we fhall find the firft rude 
Form of Comedy, arifing from an Union 
of dramatic Reprefentation and a Choir, 
long before Homer exifted. In the Ac- 
count already cited from Strabo and 
others, of the rnufical Contefi eftablifhed at 
Delphi, which in Time branched out 
into the equeflrian and gymnaftic Games, 
as we have found the firft rude Form ot 
Tragedy ; fb now we fhall find likewife a 
faint Outlijie of the firft rude Form of 
Comedy. For it appears, that Apollo 
with his Choir, and his Worfhippers, in 
after-times, not only reprefented his Vic- 
tory, and fung a Paean in Confequence of 
it (in which Union we fee the firft rude 
Form of Tragedy) but likewife, in the 
Way of Ridicule they reprefented the Htf 
^^jtfof the dying Serpent, and fung an A- 

f^ ik M 3 ee above, Se&. ii. 
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veSlive or Sarcafm on his Overthrow [/>]• 
For fo I underftand the Word »»p£<« and 
•»f*C»f«r, uied by thefe ancient Writers on 
this Occafion ; as implying only Sarcaftic 
Verfcs, and not Iambics in the ftri<5t Senfe ; 
which are generally believed to have been 
firft formed by Archilochus, many 
Ages after the Fa6l here alluded to. And 
hence the true Reafon appears, why the 
Greek Comedy was written ia Verfe ; be- 
caufe it was originally Jung. — Now, in 
this Union of comic Reprefentation and a 
fatyrical Choir , we fee the genuine, though 
imperfedfc and rude Form of the old Greek 
Comedy. 

4. " While the falutary Principles of 
" Legiflation prevailed, Comedy, thus 
" formed, was little encouraged by the 
f 1 Leaders of the State." The Authority 
of Aristotle is clear and decifive on 
this Point. " Comedy remained obfcure 
" and unknown, becaufe little Regard was 
" had to it from the Beginning ; the Ma- 
" giftrate being late in appointing it a 
" Choir." He afligns no Reafon for this 
Condud of the Magiftrate: But a iitffi- 

lp2 See the Authors cited above, Seft. v. Aft. 17. 
M j cient 
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cient Reafbn appears to be given above* 
" For the grander Kinds of Poetry con- 
" taining the Principles of Religion, Po- 
" lity, and Morals, drew their main At- 
" tention ; while their Comedy, being no 
u more than the Vehicle of Ridicule and 
" vague Inve&ive, was only endured by 
" prudent Legiflators." The Truth of this 
Article will receive Confirmation from the 
two fucceeding. 

5. " There was a provident Community, 
" of Principles uncommonly fevere, which 
u even banilhed this Species of Poem, as 
" deftrtiiSive to their State." We have al- 
ready feen the Providence and Caution of 
the Spartans in regulating their Mufic for 
the Security of their Republic [q]. We 
ihall now fee the admirable Confiftency of 
their Conduft, with Refpedl to the very. 
Beginnings of Comedy, when it firft dawned 
among them in the Verfes of Archilo- 
chus. " The Spartans ordered the Wri- 
,c tings of Archilochus to be banilhed 
" from their City, becaufe they thought 
" the Perufal of them was dangerous to 
" the Purity of Manners. They did not 
" chufe that the Minds of their Children 

[q] See above. 

fliould 
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" fhould be tainted with them, left they 
" flbould more hurt their Morals, than 
"fharpen their Wit [r]." 

6. " In the Republic of At h e n s, which 
" was of more relaxed Principles, where 
" this Comedy had been tolerated, a gene- 
" ral Corruption of Manners took Place 
" among the People: The corrupt People 
" over-powered the Magiftrates ; afTumed 
" to themfelves the Reins of Government, 
" and on this Foundation the old Comedy 
" arofe into Credit, had a Choir appointed 
*' by the Magiftrate, and was publicly e£ 
" tablHhed," This was the natural and 
neceflary Confequence of the Power of a 
corrupt People- For the upright Magi- 
ftrates being depofed, and the Creatures 
of this corrupt People feated in their Place, 
that Comedy was now authorized by Law, 
which was molt accommodated to the Vices 
and Tafte of a diflfolute Populace. 

[r] Val. Max. 1. vi. c. 3. — In After-times, when 
the fevere Manners and the Glory of this Republic funk 
together, we find its Conduct altogether correfpondent 
with thefe Principles. The Mimes, the mod diflblute 
Species of Comedy, were then admitted. See Su idas, 
Athenjeus, and other Authors of the later Periods. 

M 4 Thefe 
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Theft Caufes clearly account for the 
Eftablifhment of the old Comedy, at that 
very Period when it took Place, But as 
other Caufes, void of all Foundation, have 
been afligned for this, by various Authors ; 
it will be necefTary to prove the Truth of 
the Caules here alledged, from the Autho- 
rity of the Greek Writers. 

Plato, in the PafTage cited above [/], 
gives us the Hiftory of the Corruption of 
the People, and of Mufic ; but in fuch 
general Terms, that, without fome farther 
Evidence, it is impoflible clearly to fix the 
Time when, or the Means by which, this 
Change was brought about, fo fatal to the 
Republic of At hens. It happens fortunate- 
ly, that Plutarch hath recorded the 
Event with fuch Particularity of Circum- 
ftance, as leaves no Room to doubt on 
this Subject. Pericles was the Man, 
, who for his own private Ends of Popula- 
rity, effected this ruinous Change: For 
" By giving the People the Plunder and 
" Pofleffion of the Lands taken from the 
" Enemy, and by fquandering the public 
«' Monies (formerly referved for the Ufe» 
" of War) in Shews and Plays for their 
[i\ See Sett. v. Art. 34. 
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* Entertainment, and by Grants of Lar- 
"gefles and Penfions, he changed them 
u from a fober, modeft, and thrifty Peo* 
u pie who maintained themfelves by their 
a own Labour, into a riotous and de- 
u bauched Multitude ; and thus roufed 
a them into Sedition againft the Court 

* of the Areopagus [/]." From this Paf- 
fage it is evident, that Pericles ijot 
only debauched the Athenian People ; ftfcrt 
that the Exhibition of Plays and Shews 
was one of the very Engines of, Cor- 
ruption [u\ — The concurrent Teflimony 
of Xe nop hon clears the whole Affair; 

[t] In PcricU. 

[u] Thus Cicero fpeaks of the old Greek Co- 
medy. — " Efto : populares Homines, improbos, in Rem- 
" publicam feditiofos, Cleonem, Cleophontim y Hyperbolum 
s< lsefit : — Patiamur: — Sed Periclem, cum jam fuse 
" Civitati maxima Au&oritate plurimos annos Domi et 
" Bello prarfuiflet, violari Verfibus, et eos agi in Scena, 
" non plus decuit, quam fi Plautus nofter voluiflet, aut 
" NaviuSy P. et Cn. Scipioni, aut Cacilius M. Catorii 
" maledicere." Ex Frag. Cic. de Rep. 1. iv. — Where, 
we may obferve, the Judgment of Cicero is falfe con* 
cerning Pericles : As it appears, that he was the firfl 
Corrupter of the People : And it feems to have been a 
juft Punifhment, that he was lafhed by that illiberal Co- 
medy, which His own Influence firft let in upon the 
State 

and 
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and gives us a full View of the Cofifc- 
quences of this general Corruption, fb 
far as the old Comedy is concerned. For 
in his Difcourfe on the Athenian Repub- 
lic, he informs us, ift 9 That, at the Pe- 
riod we have now fixed, " The Body of 
" the People expelled All Good Men from 
" the Magiftracy, and advanced wicked 
" Men in their. Places." 2dly, That " they 
•^ave the Pradtice and Profit of the mu- 
"Jical Exercifes to the Dregs of the Peo- 
" pie." idly. That " in their Comedies 
" they fuffered none to be ridiculed,' but 
" thofe of higher Station and Worth ; 
" unlefs one of their own Rank happened 
" to diftinguifti himfelf from the Multi- 
" tude ; and then he became the Objedl 
" of theatrical Derifion \yo\" 

Thefe Evidences are fo clear and pre- 
cife, as to leave no Foundation of a Doubt 
on this Subjedl. 

Lord Shaftesbury hath greatly mis- 
taken this. Matter in his Advice to an Au- 
thor [x] ; and is as carelefs or defedtive 
here in the Circumftance of Erudition, as 
at other Times in that of Reafoning. He 

[w] Xenophon de Rep. Athen. 
[*Q Cbarafterjftics, vol. i. 

feems 
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feems in one PafTage to attribute the late 
Cultivation and EftablHhment of the old 
Comedy to it's being of more difficult Com- 
pofition than Tragedy: " In this Part (Tnt- 
" gedy) the Poets fucceeded fooner than in 
u Comedy, or the facetious Kind ; as it was 
" natural indeed to fuppofe, fince this was 
" in reality the eafieft (eafier) Manner of 
" the two." This is deciding a doubtful 
Point by a mere Affirmation : For the 
comparative Difficulty of thefe two Kinds 
hath been treated at large by a learned 
and moft judicious Writer, who after a 
candid and profound Difcuffion of the 
Queftion, thinks it beft to leave it unde- 
cided [7]. The noble Writer, next, feemS 

to 

[/] Brumot Theatre des Grecs, torn. vi. — This 
Queftion hath indeed been faid, by a learned Wri- 
ter, to admit of a decijive Anfwer, on this Prin- 
ciple ; that " Tragedy, whofe End is the Pathos, pro- 
" duces it by Aftion, while Comedy produces it's End, 
" the Humorous, by Char after. Now it is much more 
" difficult to paint Manners, than to plan Aftion ; be- 
" caufe That requires the Pkbfopher's Knowledge of 
" human Nature; this, only the Hiftorian % s Knowledge 
of human Events" — But in the Courfe of this Argu- 
ment, it feems entirely forgot, that the tragic Poet's 
Province is not only to plan, but to paint too. Had 
he no farther Talk, thajst what depends on the mere 

Hifioriarii 
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to attribute the late Cultivati&n of Co- 
medy to " the Spirit of literary Criti- 
" cifin, which in the Nature of Things 
" could not arife, till it had Materials 
" to work on ; and This he fuppofeth to 
u have been the falfe Sublime of their 
" Tragedies, which were often parodied in 
" the old Comedy. — But neither can this 
Cavfe be fufficient to account for the 
Effedt ; becaufe it appears that the beft 
Men, as well as the beft Tragedies, were 
parodied or ridiculed more commonly 

Hiftoriaris Knowledge of human Events, the Reafoning 
would hold. But as it is the firft and moft eflential 
Effort of his Genius, in the Conftmftion of a eompleat 
Tragedy, to invent and order a pathetic Plan, conjiftent 
in all it's Parts, and rijing towards it's Completion by 
a Succejfwn of Incidents which may keep up and conti- 
nually increafe Terror or Pity ; it is manifeft, that the 
Perfection of his Plan depends not on his mere hiftoric 
Knowledge of hitman Events, but on his ph'dofophic Dif- 
cernment of human Pajfwns ; aided by a warm and 
enlarged Invention : Talents as rare, at leaft, as the 
Knowledge or Difcermnent of human Charatlers. — If to 
this we add the fubfequent Taflc, of giving the high 
Colourings of Pajfion to the tragic Plan thus ordered^ 
the Difficulty of writing a eompleat Tragedy may feem 
to be in fome Refpects equal, in others fuperior to that 
of producing a eompleat Comedy : For in the Conducl of 
this laft Species, it is acknowledged, that a fmall De- 
gree of poetic Invention will fupport it. 

than 
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than the worft- Of this, the Fate of 
Socrates may ftand as a convincing 
Proof. . This Fadt cpuld not entirely ef- 
cape the Notice of the noble Writer ; 
for he acknowledges, that " even this 
" Remedy itfelf was found to turn into 
" a Difeafe [z]." But we have already 
proved, that it was a Difeafe even on 
it's firft Appearance. In a Word, the 
Authorities given above, in Support of 
the true Caufes of the Cultivation and 
Eftablifhment of the old Greek Comedy 
at Athens, contain the cleareft Proof 
that the noble Writer's Deductions on 
this Subjedl are fpecious y but not /olid ; 
and that he difcovers but little of what 
he feems to value fo much, " a Compre- 
*' henfion of ancient Manners and ancient 
u Hiftory."— But what is odd enough, 
after having feparately affigned thefe fic- 
titious Caufes, as being each the Founda- 
tion on which the old Comedy arofe and 
was eftablifhed, He at length glances ac- 
cidentally upon the true one: Yet mani- 
feftly without any particular Knowledge 
of the Fadls which fupport it. " Ac- 
" cording to this Homerical Lineage of 

M P. 048. 

" Poetry, 
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" Poetry, Comedy would naturally prore 
u the Drama of latejt Birth. For though 
" Aristotle cites Homers Margites as 
u analogous to Comedy , yet the Iliad and 
" QdyJFy* *& which the heroic Style pre- 

* vails, having been ever highejl in Ef* 
" teem, were Ukeft to be jtrji wrought 
and cultivated [a]" We may conclude, 
then, upon the Authority of the three 
great Ancients cited above, that " the~ 
" Cultivation and Eftablijhment of the 
" old Greek Comedy arofe from the united 

* Corruption and Tower of the Athenian 
u People:' 

7. " The Ridicule and Invedfcive of their 
" Comedy, thus eftablifhed, was pointed 
" chiefly againft thofe Magiflrates or pri- 
" vate Men, whofe Qualities were hate- 
" ful to the debauched Populace." For 
the Proof of this, the Reader is referred 
to the Paffages already cited from Plato, 
and Xenophon : And on this Solution, 
the Fate of Socrates is clearly ac- 
counted for. Nor could any thing be 
more natural, if the Caufes here afligned 
for the Eflablifhment of the old Comedy 



*\ 
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be true. " For Corruption being now 
" eftablifhed, as* it were, by Law : that is, 
"by the Voice of a degenerate People, 
" which ftood in the Place of Law ; the 
" Poets found it neceflary to gratify the 
u People's Vices as the fureft Road to 
" Succefs ; and the only Road to this, 
" was now by the Ridicule of Virtue. 

8. " A Tyranny fuddenly ere<5led itfelf 
u on the Ruins of the corrupt Athenian 
" People, and at once filenced this Spe- 
€i cies of Comedy." This Event happen- 
ed on the taking of Athens by Ly- 
sander ; and through the Authority of 
the thirty Tyrants whom he eftablifhed 
there. Thefe Opprejfors did That from 
Fear 9 which upright Magiftrates would 
have done from Virtue. The plain Rea- 
fon hath been afligned above : " Becaufe 
" every thing hateful to the People being 
H now the eftablifhed Subjedl of the co- 
" mic Mufe, the Tyrants who had de- 
u ftroyed the public Liberty, muft expect 
u to* become the Subject of Comedy, if 
" permitted to revel in its former Li- 
H centioufnefe." Here again the noble 
Author of the Charadleriftics feems to 
aflign a fi&itious Caufe for this Event, 

drawn 
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drawn from his own Conjectures, inftead 
of Hiftory. " Nothing could have been 
" the Caufe of this gradual Reform in 
44 the Commonwealth of Wit, befkle the 
44 real Reform of Tafle and Humour in 
44 the Commonwealth or Government it- 
44 felf." — For, faith he, " it little concerned 
44 the Foreigners in Power (the thirty Ty- 
* rants) after what Manner thofe Citizens 
44 treated one another in their Comedies ; 
44 or what Sort of Wit or Humour they 
44 made Choice of, for their ordinary Di- 
44 verfions [b]." It can hardly be nece£ 
fary to point out, in what Cireumftance 
this Reafbning is defedtive. Had the pri- 
vate Citizens buffooned each other only in 
their Comedies, the Thirty Tyrants would 
indeed have had little to fear : But as it 
is evident, that the public Magijlrafcs, and 
their Conduft, had been the {landing Ob- 
jects of theatrical Ridicule, it certainly 
much concerned thefe Foreigners in Power, 
to prevent that farcaftic Reprefentation of 
their oppreflive Government, which they 
muft neceflarily expedt from the keen 
Spirit of an exafperated and licentious 
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People- The noble Writer endeavours to 
confirm his Opinion by a parallel In- 
ftance drawn from the Roman Common* 
wealth ; where a fimilar Prohibition took 
Place with " regard to the Atellane Fables, 
at a Time, when no EiFe&s of foreign 
u Power, or of a home Tyranny can be 
" pretended [r]." But this Inftance joined 
to the Evidences already given on the 
Subj.e<5l, inftead of confirming, overturns 
his Syftem: It only proves what was al- 
ledged above, that the Athenian Tyrants 
did that from Fear, which the Roman 
Magijlrates did from Virtue. 

9. " The Poets found a Subterfuge, for 
u the Gratification of the People ; and 
" continued to reprefent real Chara&ers 
" under feigned Names." Thus the mid- 
dle Comedy was naturally eflablifhed. For 
this was the only Species which they 
Could now purfue with any Probability 
of Succefs : And this was continued with- 
out much Danger, as we find they were 
cautious, with Refpeft to the Perfons of 
the Tyrants.; — That fuch was the true 
Origin of this Change in the Character 

N -of 
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of the Greek Comedy, appears farther 
from the two following Confiderations. 
Firft, there is not the leaft Reafon to 
believe the Athenian People were at all 
changed from their coarfe Manners and 
profligate Character, at the Time when' 
the old Comedy was filenced : And fe- 
condly, by the Accounts left concerning 
the Genius of the middle Comedy, it appears, 
that it was in all Relpedls as illiberal 
and buffooning, in it's Beginnings f as the 
old Comedy had been ; the fingle Cir- 
cumftance of nominal Dejignation only ex- 
cepted. 

i o. " A great Conqueror arofe : And, by 
" fubduing a Variety of Nations, opened 
u a Communication between the Common- 
u wealth of Athens, and the eajlern 
iQ Kingdoms which were of more luxurious 
" and refined Manners : On this Event, 
cc the fecond or middle Species of Comedy 
<c naturally received a Poli/h ; and, lay- 
" ing aLfide the indirect perfonal Invedtive, 
" afliimed the more delicate Form of ge- 
" neral Raillery ; and became a Pidhire 
u of human Life." The learned Reader 
will eafily fee, that Alexander the 
Great is the Conqueror here alluded to: 

in 
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in his Reign it was, and not till that late 
Period, that the middle Comedy was po- 
liihed into the new. This was the na- 
tural Effe& of that Politenefs, which was 
introduced at Athens by a frequent and 
familiar Commerce with the effeminate 
Nations of the Eaft. Till then, although 
the Athenians juftiy boafted a Superiority 
in the Arts, yet in their Converfe and 
Treatment of each other, the concurrent 
Authority of ancient Hiftorians, as well 
as the .more certain Teftimony of their 
own remaining Comedies aflure us, that 
they were of an illiberal and buffooning 
Turn. But no fooner were the Afiatic 
Luxuries and Refinements brought to 
Athens, by the Conquefts of Alexan- 
der, than their coarfe Manners melted 
gradually into falfe Politenefs and Effe- 
minacy. Now, " one of the firfl Effe&s 
" of a growing Politenefs, is to avoid all 
ic Occafions of Offence ; and this, with- 
u out Refpecl to any ConfequenceSj either 
" good or bad, which may affedl the 
" Public ; but merely from a felfifh Re- 
<c gard to the Opinion o£* Elegance, and 
44 the Pride of Urbanity: 7 

N 2 This 
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This Reafoning coincides in all Re- 
fpedts with the laft Progreffion of Co- 
medy at Athens : And thofe Writers, 
as Lord Shaftesbury and die Author 
of the Life of Homer, who have at- 
tempted to refolve the Eftablifhment of 
the new Comedy into a Reform or Im- 
provement of Manners, in a virtuous Senfe, 
have miflaken Shadows for Realities, and 
confounded Decency with Virtue. For it is 
certain, that both private and public Vir- 
tue were at the loweft Ebb, while Co- 
medy was afliuning it's new and finifhed 
Form. This we are allured of by the 
concurrent Teftimony of Plutarch, 
Justin, and other ancient Writers : Even 
fo far were the Athenians from regarding 
the public Welfare or Defence of their 
Country, that it was made a capital 
Crime for any Man to propofe the Re- 
eftablifhment of their Militia, or the Ap- 
plication of the public Funds to it's Main- 
tenance [d]. Their Vices therefore were 
not lejfening, but refining : And the Idea 
of Decency was Aiding in, to fupplant 
the rougher Appearances of Virtue. We 

^^Ifo Libanius Arg. ad Qlynth. I. 
y * know 
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lcnow a neighbour Nation, in which paral- 
lel Effe&s prevail : a Nation who are too 
generally " licentious in private Morals, 
" though in public Conduct decent :" And 
it is remarkable, that from this Refine- 
ment in Vices, a Species of Manners and 
of Comedy, there prevails, altogether fimi- 
lar to thofe of the later Greeks. For while 
their private Converfation abounds with 
Irreligion, Immorality ', and Obfcenity, no- 
thing is admitted on their Stage, but 
what is confident with Piety 9 good Mo- 
rals, and good Breeding. 

Such, then, was the Rife, Progrefs, and 
Completion, of Comedy in ancient Greece. 
And fo far muft be allowed, that although 
the Caufes of this gradual Reform do not 
challenge much Commendation ; yet upon 
the whole, the Effeft was good. For from 
thefe Caufes arofc the elegant and fault- 
lefs Menander ; whofe Writings, in Af- 
ter-Times, became the Objedl of all polite 
Converfations, and the Standard of good 
Breeding, in the Days of Plutarch [e\ 

As to the dramatic Satyr and the Mimes 
of ancient Greece, they do not properly 

[e] Sympof. L. vii. qu. 8. 

N 3 merit 
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merit a particular Confederation in this 
Work. The firfl (if we may judge from 
the only remaining Model, the Cyclops of 
Euripides) feems to have been no more 
than a drolling, grotefque, and comic 
Reprefentation of their fyhan Demi-Gods 
and Heroes : The fecond no more than an , 
irregular, obfcene, and licentious Farce. 
Their Rife, therefore, is naturally included 
in That of Comedy: and as to their Progref 
/tons we know nothing of them. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the Rife and Progrefs of the paftoral 
Species. 

IT will appear at large hereafter [/], that 
the Manners of Savages depend more 
on the Barrennefs or Fertility of their Soil, 
than on the mere Influences of Climate, 
Heat, or Cqld. The Wants that arife from 
a barren Soil, and the Methods of Violence 
necefTary to relieve them, naturally pro- 
duce the ferocious Chara&er. The fpon- 
taneous Productions of a fertile Soil bring 
an unfought Relief to the Wants of it's In- 

[/] In the Work advertifcd at the End of this Volume. 

habi- 
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habitants : hence their Chara&er is natu- 
rally indolent and peaceful. 

From the firjt of thefe Caufes we have 
found the natural Origin of the grand and 
terrible Kinds of Poetry, among the moun- 
tainous Diftri&s and warlike Tribes of 
Greece. From the fecond y we may na- 
turally expedl to find the Origin of the 
mild and peaceful Paftoral, in the fertile 
Vales of Sicily. 

Here indeed it meets us. Not but that 
in other fertile Spots, the fame Species 
may have arifen fooner: But Sicily is 
the firft Scene of Paftoral, that Hiftoiy 
hath clearly delivered down to fucceeding 
Times. 

JDaphnis is the moft ancient Sicilian 
Bard of this Kind, that Hiftory hath re-r 
corded. Diodorus hath given us a fine 
Defcription of his rural Dwelling j which 
appears to have been one of the moft fer- 
tile, and beautiful Spots in Sicily [g]. 
His Condition was fuitable: for his 
Wealth confifted in Herds of Cattle 
[h]. The Hiftorian placeth him in a 
very ancient Period; as far. back as the 
Age of Mercury [i]. 'Tis therefore pro- 

[£] L.iv. [A] ib. 

N 4 bable, 
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bable, that he gave but the firft rude 
Sketch of the paftoral Song. After Him, 
a Succeffion of paftoral Bards arofe in 
Sicily; whofe Poems (as well as thofe 
of their Matter Daphnis) have perifhed 
in the Wreck of Time. At laft, Th eoc r i- 
tus appeared ; in whofe Paftorals this 
Species appears in it's legitimate and fi- 
nifhed Form. 

As the Poems of Theocritus are the 
chief remaining Models of the Kind, they 
are the fureft Foundation of our Reafon- 
ings on the Subjed : And the Circum- 
fiances which they lead us to, concerning 
the Rife and Progrefs of this Species, are 
thefe which follow. 

i. They contain internal Proofs, that 
the Paftoral was the natural Produce of 
the Fertility of the Ifland. The principal 
Perfbns introduced, are all of them the 
Chieftains of the paftoral Tribes: They 
are either rich in Cattle, Sheep, or Goats. 
The Place and Time of their Songs are 
identified and fixed : The Manners de- 
fcribed are fimple and natural : The Dia- 
lect is fuited to them : their ancient Bard, 
the famed Daphnis, is often alluded to: 

H L. iv. 

his 
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his Amours and Death are fung : In a 
Word, every Circumftance feems united, 
that can tend to prove them the artlefs 
Effufions of a paftoral Enthufiafm, de- 
fcribing what it faw and heard. 

2. The natural Union of Poem and 
Melody is here exliibited in its native and 
fimple State* The poetic Song is always 
accompanied with the pajloral Pipe. And 
it is evident from a Variety of Para- 
ges, that the fame Per/on both fung and 
played at the fame Time. 

3. As thefe Paftorals are of two diftindl 
Fprms, the one a Monody and the other a 
Dialogue y the Rules of Analogy lead us to 
believe, that the pajloral Monody was firfl 
compofed and lung, becaufe it is thefm- 
pkr Form. It generally contains an artlefs 
Mixture of Narration and Complaint \ the 
natural EfRifions of Love and Grief. 

4. The fame Rules of Analogy lead us to 
believe, that this Monody was naturally im- 
proved by Time, into the pajloral Dialogue. 
The dramatic Form was of Courfe intro- 
duced here, as it found it's Way 4 into the 
grander Kinds of Poetry in Greece. — 
I wonder, that none of the Critics have 
attempted to prove the pajloral Dialogue^ 

as 
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as well as the tragic Dialogue, to have been 
a mere Imitation of Homer. The Odyffy 
might. have been as rich a Fund for the 
me, as the Iliad for the other. — 'Tis pre- 
fumed, it now fufficiently appears, that 
the Poems of Eschylus and Theocri- 
tus, no lefs than thofe of Homer him- 
felf, were all of them fair and blamelefs 
Thefts from Nature. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of the Rife and Progrefs of the lejfer Kinds 

of Poetry in ancient Greece. 

UNDER this Title of the lejfer Kinds 
of Poetry, I include the Elegy , Sa- 
tire, and Didaflic. 

The Elegy, ftridtly fpeaking, is no other 
than a Species of the Ode : It is properly 
an Ode of Lamentation. The only Cir- 
cumftance, which in Procefs of Time di£ 
tinguifhed and identified This into a par- 
ticular Species, feems to have been a pe- 
culiar Form of Verification. There are 
few remaining Models of This, among 
the Greek Poets. Euripides hath left: 
us one [k]. But this is a Progreflion of 
fuch a trifling Nature, t as deferves no 
£^tiK£. Notice. 
/ \ Satire, 
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Satire, in it's primary State, was like- 
wife a Species of the Ode. As the Elegy 
is an Ode of Lamentation, * Satire was ori- 
ginally an Ode of Inveflive. In this Spe- 
cies of Compofition, we have feen, Arch- 
ilochus was moft eminent [/]. It be- 
came afterwards a natural Appendage to 
Comedy, when that Poem aflumed its le- 
gitimate Form. But I do not find that, 
as a diflindl Species, it ever had any Pro- 
greflion in ancient Greece. 

With Refpedt to the Didattic ; it ap- 
pears above, to have had its natural 
Birth in the occafional Traits of Remark^ 
Proverb, of Exhortation, thrown out in 
the Enthufiafm of the mufical Contejl or 
Song-Feajt [*»]. When Time, Experience, 
and Letters, had ftrengthened the reafon- 
ing Powers of the improving Tribe, then 
it would of Courfe receive the Addition 
of fpeculative and natural Subjects. This 
Improvement grew into a diflindl Species 
in ancient Greece; but few of thefe 
Poems have come down to us. Of this 
Kind, it is manifeft from their Titles, 
were many of the Songs of Linus, Or- 

[/] See above, Seft. vi. Art. 5. 
[m] See above, Scft. iv. Art, 6. 
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pheus, Musjeus, and Thamyris, com- 
pofed on the Generation of the World, 
the Motions of the Stars,, Qiaos, Creation, 
and the Rife of Things [»]. Hesiod's 
Theogony ftill remains, as an original Mo- 
del of this Species. Of the fame Kind is 
his Georgic ; which, though it be compos- 
ed on a Subje<5t (economical, is yet effenti- 
ally mixed with Doctrines religious, moral, 
and political. The Sentences of Theog- 
nis are another Inftance of this Species: 
which both with Refpedl to it's legitimate 
Form, and Dignity of Subjedl (ftill giv*- 
ing Allowance to the Manners and Ojfi- 
nions of the Times) feems to have received 
it's full Completion in ancient Greece. 

SECT. IX. 

On the Rife and ProgreJJions of Poetry, 
in other European Countries. 

THUS we have traced the Progreffion 
of the ancient Greek Poetry in all it's 
Branches, through thie various Stages of 
it's Power, down to it's final C6rruption 
in the later Periods. As a Confirmation 
of the eflential Principles offered in this 
Difcourfe, let us now confider this natural 
[n\ See above, Seft. iv. Art. 9. 
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Progreffion, as it hath appeared in other 
Nations, where the poetic Arts never ar- 
rived at fo compleat a Form ; where the 
Progreffion ceafed before any high Degree 
of Perfection came on, either through a 
Want of improving Literature, or by 
other Obftrudlions from internal or ex- 
ternal Catifes. 

The neareft Approach we can make to 
the favage State, in any Inftance drawn 
from the Records of Antiquity, feems to 
be found in the Hiftory of the Curetes, or 
Cory bant es of the Ifland of Crete. Stra- 
bo and Diodorus, who give us their 
Hiftory, defcribe them as barbarous 
Tribes of Men, living among Caves and 
Mountains, at once Warriors, Priejls, Po- 
ets, and Muficians ; who celebrated their 
public Feftivals with enthufiaftic and cla^ 
morous Mufic, Song, and Dance, accom- 
panied with Drums, Cymbals, and other 
noify Inftrumerits, almoft in the very 
Manner of the favage Iroquois [0]. Rha- 
damanthus firft, and then Minos, ci- 
vilized this barbarous Route ; and regu- 
lated their Manners and their Poem and 
Melody, on the Model of the fevere-Egyp- 

[0] Strabo, 1. x. Diodorus, 1. v, 

tion 
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tian Legiflation. After Minos, Thales 
arofe : In whom we find the united Cha- 
racters of Legiflator and Bard : He com- 
pofed Laws, for the Cretan State, and 
fung them to his Lyre [/>]. But the po- 
etic and mufical Arts being fixed to cer- 
tain Forms by Law, we are not to won- 
der that their Progreflion flopped, as at 
Sparta ; which Commonwealth was 
modelled on the rigorous Eftablifhment 
of Crete. 

With Refpedl to Egypt, the Begins 
nings of that famous Kingdom are £0 
loft in it's Antiquity, that we know no- 
thing of the firft Advances there made 
in Poem or Melody from their original 
Savage State. We only read, that in fome 
early Period of Civilization their Forms 
were unalterably fixed by Law, and there- 
fore all Improvement and Corruption alike 
prevented. 

As to the more northern Nations of Eu- 
rope, it is remarkable, that we know litde 
of diem from ancient Hiftory till the fecond 

[/>] As Thales fucceeded Rhadamanthus and 
Minos, who had both copied the Egyptian Forms 
of Legiflation ; his compofing Laws in Verfe could only 
be the Effect of mere Imitation. 

N 4 Period 
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Period of Poetry and Mufic commenced, 
that is, till the Legijlators Chara&er had 
been feparated from that of the Bard. 
The cleareft Inftance ot the Union of the 
Legijlators and Bards Chara&er is found 
in Snorro Sturloson, who, about five 
hundred and fifty Years ago, was at once 
the chief Legiflator and mod eminent Bard 
in the Ifle of Iceland \q\. In the fe- 
cond Period, we meet with the poetic and 
mufical Character united in almoft every 
northern Clime, under the revered Deno- 
mination of Scaldi or Bards. It hath 
been already obferved, that Odin the 
Scythian Legiflator, boafted that the Runic 
Songs had been given him by the Gods 
[r]. A CirCumftance which proves, that 
the Character of Heroe and Bard had been 
united in the Chiefs of that fierce and 
lavage People, in the Period which im- 
mediately preceded him. We learn from 
Sheringham and Bartholine, that 
after the firft Separation had been made, 
that the Scaldi, Muftcians, or Bards, were a 
Race pf Men highly honoured among 
the Scythian or Danijh Tribes : That their 

[y] Preface to Nicholson's Irijb Htft. Library. 
£>] See above, Seft. v. 

Songs 
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Songs were of the legi/lative Call ; that 
they lung the great Adtions of their An- 
cellors, were themfelves renowned War-» 
riors, and kindled the Valour of thei* 
Armies by their Songs : That none were 
admitted of the Order, but thole of the 
molt diflinguifhed Families [/): That they 
were above the Meannels of Flattery ; 
and were revered, even in the Courts of 
Kings [/]. 

We meet with the Gaulijh Bards under 1 
the fame Period of Separation : But their 
Spirit feems to have been controuled by a 
more peaceable Species of Legiflation. For f 
St R abo tells us, that " throughout thfr 
44 whole Diftrift of Gaul, there are three 
41 Kinds of Men, who are held in fingu- 
44 lar Honour : The Bards, the Fates, and 
44 the Druids : The Bards are Poets, and 
ik fmg their Hymns : The Vates perform 
44 Sacrifice, and contemplate the Nature of 
" Things : The Druids, befides this, hold - 
a Difcourfes on Morals. They are efteem- 
" ed the jufteft of Men ; and therefore 
14 are intrufted with the Determination of 

[j] SherIngham de AngL Orig. p. 173. 
[f] Bartholinus <U Contmptu Mortis apud Dams, 
1. i. c. 8, 10. 

"all 
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16 all Differences, public and private ; and 
" fometimes peaceably end a Quarrel, 
" when Armies are drawn out, and ready 
u to decide it by the Sword [u]." The 
Evidence of Di odor us is ftill more par- 
ticular ; and proves,' that they were not 
infenfible to the original Sallies of comic 
and farcaftic 'Wit. u They fing (faith He) 
a to Inftruments refembling our Lyres ; 
u praijing Tome, and fatyrizing others. 
a When Armies are ready to engage, if 
u they but come between, they immedi- 
" ately put an End to the Battle ; as if 
" their Warriors were fo ' many wild 
" Beafts, which they had charmed by 
€i the Power of their Songs [w]. 

The Britijh Bards, about the fame 
Time, were precifely of the fame Charac- 
ter ; as we learn from their contemporary 
Roman Authors [*]. In a fucceeding Pe- 

[u] L. iv. [w] Diod. 1. v. 

f x] A Angular Circumftance relative to the Britifb 
Bards deferves Notice. It is faid, that " although they 
u were inferior to the Druids in Rank, yet they were 
" prior in Antiquity" [Sammes's Phosnic. Ant. of Brit 7\ 
A Circumftance, which, though improbable in it's firft 
Appearance, is clearly accounted for, on the Principles 
of this DuTertation ; as it only implies that Melody and 
Poem were prior to religious Rites. [See Sett. iv. Art. 7.] 

O riod, 
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riod, when the Diftradlions of our Coun- 
try, had driven the native Britons into 
Wales, an Englijh King ftill felt their 
Power, amidft the Mountains an4 Poverty 
of that barren Region, He was fo high- 
ly exafperated by the Influence of their 
Songs, which breathed the Spirit of li- 
berty and War; and retarded his Con- 
queft over a hardy People, that he bafely 
ordered them to be flain : An Event which 
hath lately given Birth to an elegant and 
fublime Strain of Poetry \y\ 

Of 

l/} An Ode, by Mr. Gray. 

The following Memoir, relative to the State of the 
Wdjh Bards in fucceeding Times, may be acceptable 
to the curious Reader. 

" By the Qjjeen. 

" T7Lizabeth, by the Grace of God, of England, 
J—J France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
" Faith, &c : To our trufty and right well beloved Sir 
" Richard Bulkely Knight, Sir Rees Griffith Kt. Ellis 
" Price Efq. Dr. in civil Law, and one of our Council in 
" the Marchefle of Wales, William Moftyn, Jeuen Lloyd 
" Yale, John Salifbury of Rhug, Rice Thomas, Maurice 
" Wynne, William Lewis, Pierce Moftyn, Owen John 
" ap Howel Fichan, John William ap John, John Lewis 
" Owen, Morris Griffith, Symmd Thelwat, John Grif- 
" fith, Ellis ap William Lloyd, Robert Pulefton, Hani 
" ap Harri, William Glynn, and Rees Hughes Elqs. 
?' and to every of them Greeting." 

" Whereas 
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Of the Genius of thofe Britifh Bards 
Vrho inhabited the northen Diftridts of the 
Ifland, we have a noble Proof in the Poems 
lately publHhed under the Name of Os- 

O 2 SIAN. 

" Whereas it is come to the Knowledg of the Lord 
" Prefident, and other our Council in our Marchefle of 
" Wales, that vagrant and idle Perfons naming them- 
" felves Minflrels, Rytbmers, and Bards, are lately grown 
" into fuch intolerable Multitude within the Principality of 
" North Wales, that not only Gentlemen and others by 
" their* Jhamelefs Diforders are oftentimes difquieted in 
" their Habitations, but alfo the expert Minjlrds and 
" Mujicians in Tonge and Cunynge thereby much difcou- 
" raged to travaile in the Exercife and Praftife of their 
" Knowledge and alfo not a little hindfed (of) Livings 
" and Preferment ; The Reformation whereof, and the 
" putting thefe People in Order, die faid Lord Prefident 
" and Council have thought very necefiary : And know- 
" ing you to be Men of both Wildom and upright Deal- 
" ing, and alfo of Experience and good Knowledge in the 
" Scyence, have appointed and authorized You to be 
" Commiffioners for that Purpofe : And forafmuch as 
" our faid Council, of late travailling in fome Part of 
" the faid Principality, had perfeft Underftanding by 
" credible Report, that the accuftomed Place for the 
" Execution of the like Commiifion hath been heretofore 
" at Cayroes in out County of Flynt, and that William 
** Moftyn Efq* and his Anceftors have had the Gift and 
" beftowing of theSylver Harp appertaining to the Chief 
" of that Faculty, and that a Tear's Warning (at leait) 
" hath been accuftomed to be given of the Ajfembly 
" and Execution of. the like Commiffion ; Our faid 

" CoiihcU 
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si an. Thefe appear to have been compof- 
ed and fung, during the feeond Period of 
Poetry and Mufic ; that is, when the Bard's 
Profeffion had feparated from that of the 

Legif 1 

" Council have therefore appointed the Execution of 
" this Commiffion to be at the faid Town of Cayroes, 
" the Monday next after the Feaft of the Bleffed Trinity 
" which (hall be in the Year of our Lord 1 568. And 
" therefore we require and command You by the Au- 
" thority of thefe Prefents, not only to caufe open Pro- 
" clamation to be made in all Fairs, Market-Towns, and 
" other Places of Ajfembly within our Counties of Aglere, 
" Carnarvon, Meryonydd, Denbigh and Flynt, that all 
" and every Perfon and Perfons that intend to maintain 
" their Living by Name or Colour of Minftrels, Ryth- 
" mers, or Bards, within the Talaith of Aberffraw, com- 
" prehending the faid five Shires, fhall be and appear 
" before You the faid Day and Place tojhew their Learn- 
" ings accordingly : But alfo, that You, twenty, nine- 
" teen, eighteen, feventeen, fixteen, fifteen, fourteen, 
" thirteen, twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, feven, or 
" fix of you, whereof You the faid Sir Richard Bulkely, 
" Sir Rees Griffith, Ellis Price, and William Moftyn 
" P2fqs. or three or two of you, to be of the Number ; 
tc to repair to the faid Place the Days aforefaid, and call- 
" ing to you fuch expert Men in the faid Faculty of the 
" Welfh Mafick as to You ftiall be thought convenient, to 
" proceed to the Execution of the Premifes, and to ad- 
" mit fuch and fo many, as by your Wifdoms and 
" Knowledges you fhall find worthy, into and under the 
Degrees heretofore fin Ufe) in femblable Sort to ufe, 
1 gxercife, and/oZfoiu the Sciences and Faculties of their 

" Pro- 
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Legiflator, yet (till retained it's Power and 

Dignity in full Union. For Ossian, the 

declared Author of the Poems, was the 

Son of the royal Fingal, accompanied 

O 3 him 

At PrcfeffloriSy in fuch decent Order as (hall appertain to 

" each of their Degrees, and as your Difcretions and 

" Wifdoms (hall prefcribe unto them : Giving ftreight 

" Monition and Commandment in our Name and on our 

" Behalf to the reft not worthy, that they return to fome 

" honeft Labour, and due Exercife, fuch as they be mod 

" apt unto for Maintenance of their Living, upon Pain 

" to be taken as fturdy and idle Vagabonds, and to be 

" ufed according to the Laws and Statutes provided in 

* l that Behalf ; letting You "with our faid Council look 

" for Advertifement, by Certificate at your Hands, of 

" your Doings in the Execution of the faid Premifes ; 

" forefeeing in any wife, that upon the Slid Aflembly the 

" Peace and good Order be obferved and kept accord- 

" ingly ; afcertaining you that the faid William Moftyn 
" hath promifed to fee Furniture and Things neceflary 
" provided for that Aflembly, at the Place aforefaid. 

" Given under our Signet at our City of Chefter, the 
" twenty third of Oftober in the ninth Year of 
" our Reign, 1567/' 

" Signed 
" Her Highnefs's Coun&il 

" in the Marchefle of Wales. 
" N. B. This Commiffion was copy'd exaftly from 
" the Original now at Moftyn, A. D. 1693 : 
" Where the Silver Harp alfo is." 

From this CommifEon it appears, ifl, That although 
many of the Bards were maflacred by Edward the Firft, 

yet 
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him in his Wars, and fung his Atchievfc- 
ments to the Harp. Thefe Poems give 
a noble Confirmation to man}* of the Prin- 
ciples advanced in this Analyfis. They 
are of various Forms j though none of 
them properly unmixed. The Song, in 
the Days of this fublime and original 
Bard, appears evidently to have worn 
the inartificial and mixed Forms of Com- 
pofition, which we have found generally 
and of Courfe to prevail in the early Pe- 
riods. Thus, Fin gal is chiefly Epic; 
yet die hymnal Species abounds iq. it: 
Others are dramatic ; yet in thefe, the 
narrative often takes Place : Others, again, 
are in the Form of Odes ; yet even thefe 

yet the whole Order was by no Means exterminated. 
idly, That in the Reign of Elizabeth, Abufes had 
crepe on among the Weljb Bards, fimilar to thofe which 
are recorded of the Irijb. ^dly, That public Contejls for 
fo.tc and mufical Fame had been eftablifhed in Wales from 
ancient Times. 4t6fy 9 That thefe Contefts are now 
ceaied. 

In Wotton's " Leges Wallicae," (Append, p. 547, 
548.) there are two Laws of Henry the Fourth recorded, 
which relate to the Prevention of the Abufes of the Bard's 
Profexlbn ; but in fuch general Terms, that nothing re- 
la tive to the particular State of their Muflc and foetry 
can bte collected from them,. 

arc 
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are ftrohgly mixed and marked with the 
Epic and dramatic Manner [z]. 

The natural Flame of favage Mufic and 
Poetry, is now almoft entirely quenched 

[z] As thefe Circumftances are internal Proofs of the 
Jntiquity of the Poems ; fo there are other collateral 
Evidences of the fame Nature, which feem clearly to 
confirm it. Such are the grand Simplicity of Imagery 
and Diftion, the ftrong Draughts of rude Manners and 
uncultivated Scenes of Nature, which abound in all thefe 
Poems ; Pictures, which no civilized Modern could ever 
imbibe in their Strength, nor confequently could ever, 
throw out. Such, again, are the frequent AUufionfc 
(wrought into the very EfTence of the Poems) to the Prin- 
ciples of the old Celtic Religion, which in ancient Times 
had overfpread thefe Kingdoms : Of this Nature is That 
which the Tranflator calls the mojl extravagant Fitlion 
in all Ossian's Poems ; I mean, the Battle between 
Fingal, and the Ghoft or Spirit of Loda* : Now this 
though it carries the Appearance of Extravagance and ill- 
judged Improbability, yet, upon a nearer View, will be 
found to contain an internal Evidence of the Antiquity of 
the Poem ; as it is drawn from the very EfTence of the old 
Celtic Belief. Thus fpeaks the learned Bartholine: 
— " Summa Audacia credebatur Lufta cum Speftris non 
formidata f ." " It was efteemed the higheft Aft of Cou- 
" rage, to dare to encounter a Ghoft." — But it muft be 
obferved, that the Spirit of their chief God Odin was an 
Exception to this Rule : The Living and the Dead were 
all deemed Subjeft to his Controul : therefore, the Spi- 
rit of Loda was not the Spirit of Odin, butoffome 
inferior Deity. 

* Carric-Thura : A Toem. 

f De Contemptu Mortis apvd Danos, 1. ii. c. 2. 

in 
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in the feveral Parts of this Ifland. In 
England, it loft it's Power by the Migra- 
tion of the native Britons into Wales : 
In Wales, it was fubdued by the Cru- 
elty of Edward: In the Highlands of 
Scotland, the Writer is well informed, 
that the Bard's Profeffion was upheld in 
fbme Degree of Honour, till near the Be- 
ginning of this Century. About that 
Time, the Communication of the Inha- 
bitants with the more civilized Parts of 
the Kingdom by Degrees aflimilated their 
Manners to thofe of their Neighbours ; 
by which Means the Profeffion became 
extindl \a\. 

The Hiftory of the Irijh Bards is per- 
haps of all others the moft extraordina- 
ry ; and will therefore deferve a particu- 
lar Regard. Hiftory doth not carry us 
up to the firft Period, in which the Le- 
gijlators and Bards Chara&er are united 
in the fame Perfon. But of the fecond 

[a] About the Clofe of the laft Century, John Glass 
and John Macdonald, Bards by Profeffion, who re- 
sided and were refpected as fuch in the Houfes of two 
Highland Chiefs, travelled fifty Miles and met by Appoint- 
ment in Lochaber, to vindicate their own Honour and 
that of thdr refpecYive Chiefs at a public Meeting, in a 
"poetic and mufical Contcft. 

Period 
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Period we have large Accounts in the 
Irijh Hiftorians. For we are informed, 
there were three principal Tribes among 
the ancient Irijh. " The Firft were Lea- 
" ders, Chiefs, or Legiflators : The Second 
" were Druids or Priejis : The Third were 
" Bards. The two laft were honoured 
" with an Appellation equivalent to the 
" Name of Gods [b]." 

The Bards had Eftates fettled on them, 
that they might be free from worldly 
Cares : They lived in perfedl Indepen- 
dence, and were obliged to no Service: 
Their Perfbns were inviolable : To kill 
them, was efteemed the blacked Crime; 
and it was held an Adl of Sacrilege to 
feize their Eftates, even for the public 
Service, and in Times of the greateft Di£ 
trefs [c]. 

The Profeffion was hereditary : But 
when the Bard died, his Eftate defcend- 
cd not to his eldeft Son, but to the moft 
accomplilhed of his Family in the poetic 
and mufical Profeffion; A Law was made 
by Ollamh Fodhla, one of their 
greateft Kings, that none fhould be in- 

[*] Keating's Hijl. of Irklaxd, p. 48. 
[c] Ibid. p. 132. 

veiled 
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vefted with the Dignity of a Bard, but 
thofe of the moft illuftrious Families [d]. 

The Bards, the Druids, and Nobility, 
were fummoned by the fame King, to a 
triennial Feftival, which was thus by him 
eftablifhed, to tranfmit to Pofterity the 
Authentic Songs of the Bards, as the Ma- 
terials of their future Hiftories. In Con- 
fequence of this, the approved Songs of 
the ancient Bards were preferred in the 
Cuftody of the King's Antiquary ; and 
are appealed to by Keating, as the 
Foundation of his Hiftory \e\ Many of 
them were fabulous ; but this Circum- 
flance hath no eflential Relation to our 
prefent Inquiry [/]. 

Garments of different Colour were ap- 
propriated to the various Ranks of the 
Kingdom : So high was the Power and 

Id] Keating's #$/?. of Ireland, p. 132, &c. 

[<?] Ibid. p. 132. & Preface, p. 23. 

[/] The Irifh Hiftorians inform us, that St Pa- 
trick, when he converted the Kingdom to Chriftianity, 
deftroyed no lefs than three hundred Volumes of thefe 
ancient Pagan Songs, on a Principle of religious ZeaL 
*— How many Fingals may there have been loft! — I 
fancy, a Conclave^ of true Catholic Poets, inftead of 
fainting him, would have fent him to Purgatory' 'for his 
Pains. 

Dignity 
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Dignity of the Bards, that they wore the 
fame Colour with the royal Family \g\. 

Thus inveited with Honours, Wealth, 
and Power ; and poffefled of an Art 
which gave them a natural Influence over 
the Minds of the People -, we find, that 
about the Year 558, they had become in- 
fblent, deeply corrupted, and dangerous. 

Hence, the reigning King convened a 
general Council of the Nobility and Gen- 
try (for Chriftianity being now planted in 
Ireland, the Druids were no more) with 
Intention to expel them the Ifland. They 
were now become a Kind of /acred Or- 
der, or College ; which was grown fo nu- 
merous, that one third of the Kingdom 
is faid to have ranked themfelves in this 
Clafs, as a fafe Afylum for Idlenefs and 
Hypocrify. When the Principal Bards 
aflembled in a Body to divert this im- 
pending Storm, they met, to the Num- 
ber of a Thoufand. This may account for 
the Numbers that claimed to be of the 
Profeffion ; for every Principal Bard re- 
tained thirty of inferior Note, as his At- 
tendants ; and a Bar d of the fecond Order 

lg] Keating's Hijl. of Ireland, p. 127. 

was 
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was followed by a Retinue of fifteen. In 
this Convention, after many Debates, it 
was refolved that they flioukl leave the 
Ifland, and retire into Scotland, before 
the Sentence of their Banifhment was pro- 
nounced. — However, the Sentence was mi- 
tigated: They were allowed to difperfe 
themfelves over the Ifland, and promifcd 
to live in a Manner lefs offenfive to the 
Public \h\ 

In a iucceeding, and no very diftant 
Period, we find them again grown trouble- 
fame to the Kings, who complained of 
them, as a Burthen to the People, lazy, 
covetous, and infatiable. On this, their 
Number was leflened and regulated : By 
the Advice of St Colum Cill, every 
provincial Chief had one learned Bard al- 
lowed him in his Retinue, to record the 
Atchi&uements of his Family : Their Inde- 
pendence, with a competent Revenue, was 
preferved: And this Regulation was the 
Standard, by which the Society of Bards 
were directed in fucceeding Ages [i]. 

'Tis to be obferved, that in fome unre- 
corded Period, a Separation had taken Place 

[A] Keating's Hift. of Ireland, p. 370, &c. 
[i] Ibid. p. 380, 381. 

in 
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in the Bard's Profeffion : In the early 
Times, the Offices of Poet and Lyrtjl were 
united in the fame Perfon: In the later 
Ages, it appears, that the Bard only com- 
pofed the Poem ; and that it was fung by 
a Rhapfodijl or Harper at the public Fes- 
tivals. 

However, we find that on, the Extinc- 
tion of Learning, and Increafe of Barba- 
rifin in this Kingdom, the native Vigour 
of the poetic Stock again fhot up in a 
fuceeeding Age ; and for Want of a proper 
Culture, was again become one of the 
ruling Evils of the Country, in the Time 
of Spenser ; Who gives the following 
animated Defcription of ' their Songs and 
Char after: " There is amongft the Irijh a 
"certain Kind of People called Bardes 9 
" which are to them inftead of Poets, 
" whofe Profeffion is to fet forth the 
" Praifes or Difpraifes of Men in their 
" Poems or Rythmes ; the which are 
" had in fo high Regard and Eftimation 
" amongft them, that none dare difplcafe 
" them for Fear to nm into Reproach 
" through their Offence, and to be made 
" infamous in the Mouths of all Men. 
" For their Verfes are taken mp with a ge- 

" neral 
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" neral Applaufe, and ufiially fung at all 
" Feafls and Meetings by certain other Pety> 
"fons, whofe proper Function that is, who 
" alfo receive for the fame great Rewards 

u and Reputation amongft them."- 

" Thefe Irifh Bardes are for the moft 
" Part fo far from inftru&ing young Men 
" in moral Dilcipline, that; they themfelves 
" do more deferve to be fliarply difcipli- 
" ned: For they feldom ufe to choofe unto 
" themfelves the Doings of good Men for: 
" the Arguments of their Poems j but 
" whomfoever they find to be moft Uccn* 
" turns of Life, moft bold and lawlefs in his 
" Doings, moft dangerous and defperate in 
" all Parts of Difobedience and rebellious 
" Difpofition \ Him they fet up and glorify 
" in their Rythmes, Him they praife to the 
" People, and to young Men make an JEx- 
" ample to follow." — Thus " evil Things, 
" being decked and attired with the gay 
" Attire of goodly Words, may eafily de- 
" ceive and carry away the Affe&ion of a 
" young Mind that is not well ftayed, but 
" defirous by fome bold Adventures to 
" make Proof of himfelf. For being (as 
" they all be) brought up idely without 
" Awe of Parents, without Precepts of 

" Matters, 
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u Matters, and without Fear of Offence ; 
" not being diredied, nor employed in any 
" Courfe of Life which may carry them to 
" Virtue ; will eafily be drawn to follow 
" fuch as any fliall fet before them : For 
" a young Mind cannot reft : If he be not 
" ftill bufied in fome Goodnefs, he will 
" find himfelf fiich Bufinefs, as fhall foon 
" bufy all about him. In which, if he 
" fhall find any to praife him, and to give 
" him Encouragement, as thofe Bardes 
" and Rythmers do for little Reward, or a 
" a Share of a fioln Cow, then waxeth 
" he moft infolent and half mad with the 
" Love of himfelf, and his own lewd 
" Deeds. And as for Words to fet off 
" fuch Lewdnefs, it is not hard for them 
" to give a goodly and painted Shew 
" thereunto, borrowed even from the Praifes 
" which are proper to Virtue itfelf : As of 
" a moft notorious Thief and wicked Out- 
" laiv, which had lived all his Life-Time 
" of Spoils and Robberies, one of their 
" Bardes in his Praife will fay, that he 
" was none of the idle Milk-Sops that* was 
" brought up by the Fire-ftde ; but that 
" moft of his Days he fpent in Arms and 
" valiant Ent&prifesz That he did never 
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" eat his Meat, before he had won it 
" with his Sword : That he lay not all 
" Night (lugging in a Cabin under his 
" Mantle ; but ufed commonly to keep 
" others waking to defend their Lives ; and 
" did light his Candle at the Flames of their 
" Houfes, to lead him ' in the Darknefs : 
" That the Day was his Night, and the 
" Night his Day : That he loved not to be 
" long wooing of Wenches to yield to him ; 
" but where he came, he took by Force 
" the Spoil of other Mens Love, and 
" left but Lamentation to their Lovers : 
<c That his Mufic was not the Harp, nor 
" Lays of Love, but the Cries of People, 
" and the clafhing of Armour : And fi- 
" nally, that he died, not bewailed of 
" many, but made many wail when he 
" died, that dearly bought his Death." — 
" I have caufed divers of thefe Poems to 
" be tranflated unto me, that I might 
" underftand them : And furely, they fa* 
" voured of fweet Wit and good Inven- 
" t ion ; but Jkilled not of the goodly Orna- 
" merits of Poetry : Yet were they fprin- 
" kled with fome pretty Flowers of their 
u natural Deviee, which gave good Grace 
" and Comelinefs unto them : The which 



"it 
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" it is great Pity to fee fo abufed 9 to the 
"gracing of Wickednefs and Vice, which 
" with good Ufage would ferve to adorn 
" and beautify Virtue [£]." 

This Account of the Iri/h Bards is not 
ifcferted here, as a mere Hiftory of Fa6ts ; 
but with a farther View of confirming 
the Principles on which this Diflertation 
is built. And the Writer thinks that all 
the Fadte (from the early State of the 
Bards when they were efteemed as Gods, 
down to their lafi Condition when they 
were lilnk into the Abetters of Thieving 
and Robbery) arife fo naturally from the 
Principles given above, that he is difpofed 
to leave the particular Application to the 
Readers Sagacity. 

SECT. X. 

Of the natural Progreffwns of Poetry in 
China, Peru, and India. 

SUCH have been the* natural Progr ef- 
forts of Poetry, in the barbarous Na- 
tions of Europe. If we travel to the 
Extremes of the Eaft and Weft, on the 

[k] Sbkwser's View of the State of Iceland. 

P vaft 
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vaft Continents of Asia and America, 
*re fhall find new and ftrong Confirma- 
tions of the ProgreJJions of this Art, as 
it hath been here deduced from iavage 
life and Manners. 

The Chinefe have ever been of a mildi and 
peaceable Chara&er: Their Poem and Melody 
will be ft und analogous. 'Tis generally 
fuppofed that Confucius eftabliihed their 
Muftc and Rites : but it appears from lome 
curious Fragments of ancient Chinefe His- 
tory, that Muftc and the Rites exifted in 
Union long before the Age of that Philo- 
fopher [/]. Tchoyong, the fixteenth 
" Emperor of the ninth Period, hearing 
" a Concert of Birds, invented a Species 
" of Mufic, whofe Harmony was irrefift- 
" able. It touched tlie intelligent Soul, 
" and calmed the Heart of Man ; fo that 
" the external Senfes were found, the Hu- 
" mours in a jufl Poife, and the Life of 
" Man lengthened [w]." Here we find 
the genuine Pidlure of a Chief at once 
Lcgiflator and Bard y civilizing a favage 
People. 

[/] Ext raits des Hijt. Chinois, publifhed by Mr Go- 

GUET, p. }$Q. [w] lb. p. 552. 

The 
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The Dance was improved in the fame 
Manner, by the twentieth King of the 
ninth Period, to the Ends of peaceful 
Life [it]. And of fuch Importance has 
this Branch of the nmfical Art beep, al- 
ways held in China, that it is an ef- 
tablifhed Maxim, " that you may judge 
" of any King's Reign, by the Dances 
" that are then in Ufe [0]." 

Thefe Evidences are traditionary, and re- 
late to the fabulous Times : But even in 
a later Period, we find the King's and 
Bard's Character united, in the Perfon of 
Fou-Hi, their firft great imperial Legis- 
lator. " Fou-Hi delivered the Laws of 
" Mufic : After he had invented the Art 
" of Fijhing, he compofed a Song for thofe 
" who exercifed that Art. He made a 
" Lyre, with String^ of Silk, to banifh all 
" Impurity of Heart : And in his Time 
" the Rites and Mufic were in great Per- 
" fettion [p]" All this is evidently in the 
true Spirit of a peaceable Legiflation. 
"Chi n-n o n g (a f ucceeding Emperor) 
" compofed Songs on the Fertility of 

[h] Extraits des Hiji. Chinois> publifhed by Mr. Go- 
Guet, p. 555/ [>] lb. p. 556. [>] lb. p. 567. 

P 2 " the 
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" the Earth, He made a beautiful Lyre, 
" and a Guitar adorned with precious 
" Stones, which produced a noble Har* 
" mony, curbed the Paffions, and ele- 
" va^ed Man to Virtue and heavenly 
" Truth [qY This is the fame Charac- 
ter continued under a Period of higher 
Civilization. The laft Emperor whom I 
find to have retained the poetic or mu- 
fical Chara&er, was Chao-Hao ; who is 
faid to have invented " a new Species of 
" Mufic, to unite Men with fuperior Be- 
" ings." After him, the complex Office 
feems to have feparated : And the firft 
great Bardlike Chara&er we meet with 
is Confucius, who eftablifhed Mufic and 
the Rites, according to that Form which 
they ftill maintain in China [r]. For 
here, as in ancient Egypt, Crete, and 
Sparta, every thing is unalterably fixed 
by Law ; by which Means, Improvement 
and Corruption are alike prevented. 

With Refpedt to the Extent of the Pro- 
grejfum of Mufic in this vaft Empire ; it 
appears that they have no mufical No- 

[y] Extraits des Hift. Cbinois, published by Mr. Go- 
guet, p. $72. [r] Du Haldb Hift. Chinou. 
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tation ; that Compofition in Parts is al- 
together unknown ; and that the whole 
Choir fings the fame Melody: That their 
Mufic is altogether of the diatonic Kind> 
and even wretched to an European Ear 
[s] : Yet they boaft of it's wonderful 
Powers in former Times : Whence fome 
of the Hiftorians feem to guefs that it 
hath degenerated ; while in reality, no 
other Confequence can be juflly drawn, 
but that either the People -are lefs igno- 
rant and barbarous ; or that Mufic is now 
lefs affiduoufly and powerfully applied; 
or that certain Separations have enfued, 
fimilar to thofe which took Place in an- 
cient Greece : Any of which Caufes 
muft naturally deftroy it's Force, 

It appears, however, that the Progreflion 
had advanced fo far in fome former Pe- 
riod, prior to Confucius, as to produce 
dramatic Reprefentation, mixed with Song : 
And in Conformity to the Principles given 
above, we find, that as they regard not 
the Unities of A&ion, Place, or Time, fo 
neither is any continued Choir in ufe ; 
though there be manifeft Remains of it " 

[s] See Specimens of it, in Du Halde. 

P3 in 
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ift their Plays : For at the Conclufion of 
Scenes or Adls, as well as at other Times 
when a pathetic Circumftance occurs, the 
Perfons of the Play, inftead of declaiming , 
begin to fmg. The Prologue refembles 
that uncouth one of Greece, that is, 
he tells you ivbo he is, and, iv hat is his 
Errand. All their Plays have a moral or 
political Dire&ion, iuited to the Genius of 
the People and the State. They know 
not the Difference between Tragedy and 
Comedy ; another Circumftance which con- 
firms the Principle given above, concern- 
ing the true Rife and Diftindtion of thefc 
two Kinds in Greece 2 For the Chinefe, 
as they have ever been of a timid and 
peaceable Character, fo neither are they 
given to Raillery or Sarcafm> but altogether 
to Civility and mutual Refpeft. Hence, 
neither the tragic nor comic Drama could 
probably arife, fo as to be marked as a 
diftinft Species. Accordingly, their Plays 
are generally of an intermediate Cafl, be-- 
tween Terror and Pity on the one Hand, 
Sarcafm or Ridicule on the other. The 
" little Orphan of China," indeed, which 
is given as a Specimen by Du Halde, 
borders on die tragic Species : But this 

Play 
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Play is but one of a hundred, moft of 
which are of a different Caft ; and was 
feledted by him, becaufe he thought it the 
beft adapted in it's Genius, to the Spirit 
and Tafte of the Europeans : For he tells 
us exprefly, that the general Chara&er of 
their Plays is altogether different from 
this ; that they are commonly of a mid- 
dle Kind, and neither Tragedy nor Co- 
medy. Another Circumftance of the Pro- 
greffion muft be marked ; which is, that 
their Attors are zfeparate Rank from their 
Poets ; that they are formed into Com- 
panies, and have loft their original Dig- 
nity of Office and Character. 

In the ancient Kingdom of Peru, 
the Progreflion of Poem and Melody had 
reached the fame Period, though fbme- 
what different in it's Circumftances. Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega informs us, that 
their fabulous Songs were innumerable j 
that he had heard many, and learnt fome of 
them, from his Anceftors, who were the laft 
of the royal Family of the Incas. They 
were of various Kinds, founded on a Va- 
riety of Paflion, religious, warlike, and 
amorous. They had invented a Kind of 
unequal Pipe, formed of Reeds of different 
P 4 Lengths, 
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Lengths, precifely" the fame with that of 
ancient Greece. They had alfb a Spe* 
ties of Flute, with four or five Stops : 
Their Mufic was fimple, like that of all 
tinpolifhed Countries. • Their Incas or 
Chiefs had been Poets or Bards in the 
early Periods ; and the Author of the Com- 
mentaries gives a Poem compofed by one 
of them, which bears all the Marks of 
a fpirited and favage Original. They had 
their dramatic Reprefentations, in Part re- 
fembling, and in Part differing from thofe 
of the Chinefe. Their Manners and Cha- 
racter, brave, though not ferocious, had na- 
turally produced Tragedy, though of a 
Kind rather grand than terrible [/]. But 
their mild Temper, in Time of Peace litde 
given to Sarcafm, feems to have prevented 
the Birth of Comedy. Garcilasso, in- 
deed, divides their Drama into Tragedy 
and Comedy : But this was manifeflly the 
Effedt of his own preconceived Opinions, 
and arofe from a Habit of confidering 
all dramatic Compofition as belonging to 
one of thefe Species. For he tells us that 
" their Tragedies reprefented their military 
" Exploits ; the Triumphs, ViHories, and 

[fj See above, Seft. v. Art. 22. 

heroic 
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xt heroic Aftions of their renowned Men : 
i€ And the Subjedt or Defign of their 
" Comedies was to demonftrate the Man- 
" ner of good Husbandry in cultivating 
" and manuring their Fields, and to fhew 
" the Management of domeftic Affairs, with 
" other familiar Matters/' A Circumftance, 
which ought to give them the Title of 
Bucolic or Georgic Drama, rather than that 
of Comedy. For not a Word occurs con- 
cerning Ridicule or Charafler ; the Union 
of which two Circumftances may feem 
to conftitute the EJfence of true Comedy. 
Thefe Plays were compofed by the Amau- 
tas or Bards, whofe Office was feparated 
from that of the Incas, but ftill held 
in Honour, as in other barbarous Poli- 
ties. But in another Refpeft, the Pro- 
greffion was different from that in Chi- 
na. The AElors maintained the original 
Dignity which they had held in the early 
Periods : For the Lords and Officers of 
the Court were the AElors ; and as foon 
as the Play was ended, they took their 
Places according to tlifcir Degrees (V). 

[w] Garcilasso de la \ 7 EGAC§mmint. Real. l.u. 
c. 14. 15. 

To 
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To tliefe we may add one Inftance more, 
concerning the natural Progreflion of Po- 
etry : An Inftance lefs known, yet more 
Angular dian any of thefe already given. 
When the Chri/fian Mi/fionaries arrived on 
the Coaft of proper India, they found a 
Sea called the " Chrijlians of St. Tho- 
" mas," living in great Simplicity and 
Innocence ; and retaining ipany of the 
original Cuftoms of their favage Fore- 
fathers [tv] ; among others, they found 
thefe Chriftians, as well as the Pagans of 
the Country, poflefTed of rude Poetry and 
MuJiCy in their natural Union and Ponver. 
They acquiefced in the Application of 
thefe Arts, already made by the Chris- 
tian T^ibe, and wifely laid hold of their 
Influence, for the Converfion of the Pa- 
gan Natives. Under thefe Circumitances, 
the following Accounts will appear na- 
tural and probable, on die Principles al- 
ready delivered. 

Firft, it appears, that the general and 
fundamental Practice oifinging the Praife 
of great Men, had been maintained from 
the mofl ancient Times. In Confequence 

O] La Croze Hijh du Chriji. p. 38, &c, 

of 
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of this, " The Synode being ended, the 
" Partifans of the Union compofed in the 
" Malabar Tongue a- long Ode or Song, 
" which contained the whole Hijlory of 
" the Portuguese Prelate, and a pompous 
c< Detail of what had paffed at the Sy- 
u nod. This Nation hath preferved the 
" ancient Cuftom of confecrating to Po£ 
li terity by this Kind of Poem all the 
" mod remarkable Events* The Song 
" was caught and immediately difperfed 
tt every where ; and during the Vilits 
" which the Prelate made, the People 
44 fung it in his Prefence ; which to- 
a gether with their Dances and Mufic 
a made the chief Part of his Entertain- 
a ment [x\. When he went to Anga- 
<c male, the Way was fpread with Car- 
" pets : And it was a fine Sight, to fee 
" a Child of fix Years old, very beauti- 
" ful, and richly dreffed, who Jung melo- 
u dioufly the whole Song we have fpoken 
" of, as containing the Labours of the 
" Prelate [y\. 

The religious Song and Dance were no 
lefs remarkably and Angularly maintained 

O] La Croze Hijt. duChrjft. p. 282. 
O] lb. p. 294. 

in 
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m a Kind of imperfect Union, as they 
bad been transferred from Pagan Ob- 
jects to thofe of Chriftianity. " In the 
u fame Place, the Chriftian Malabars, to 
4< amufe the Archbifhop, gave him a Ball 
u after' the Manner of the Country. It 
" was of fo fingular a Nature, that I am 
" perfuaded, the Reader will not be dif 
" pleafed with the Defcription. TTiefe 
tt Dances are generally pra&ifed at Night. 
u This begun at Eight in the Evening, 
u and lafted till an Hour after Midnight. 
a None but the Men dance ; and their 
" Modefty and Referve are admirable. 
u Before the Dance begins they all make 
a the Sign of the Crofs, zxiAJing the Lord's 
Ci Prayer, which is followed by a Hymn, 
€i in Honour of St. Thomas. Their other 
ci Songs rowl chiefly on the illti/irious Ac- 
" tions of their Forefathers, or the Virtues 
ic of their Saints. In a Word, this Enter- 
a tainment has all the Air of an ASi of 
u Devqtion ; on which the Portuguefe Hif- 
" torian takes Occafion to inveigh againft 
u the prophane Songs of the Europeans, 
" which feem compofed only to infpire 
u Debauch and Immodejiy [z]." 

[z] La Croze Hift. du Chrilt. p. 296. 

The 
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The Miffionaries who have vifited the 
oppofite Coaft of Coromandel, give us 
Proof, that the Progrejion of Poetry had 
not (lopped at this early Period, but ad- 
vanced to threatrical Reprefentation; which, 
we flxall fee, they were bold enough to 
apply even to the great Purpofe of Con- 
'ver/ion. " In this Country they have an 
" extreme Paflion for the Theatre. Good 
" Poets are held in great Veneration among 
" this People, who are by no Means of 
" a barbarous Caft. In India, Poetry 
" enjoys the Favour of the Great. They • 
" give it's young Profeflbrs the Honour 
" of the Palanquin, which is a very 
" high Diftindtion. The Theatre, which 
" was prepared near our Church, was of 
4i vaft Extent. Indeed I found not there 
" the Rules of Horace or Boileau put 
" in Pradfcice ; but was agreeably fur- 
" prized to find the Atts diftinguifbed, 
" and varied with Interludes or Choirs, 
" the Scenes well connected, the Ma- 
" chines judioufly invented, Art in die 
" Conduit of the Piece, Tafte in the Dre£ 
H fes, Propriety in the Dynces, and a Kind of 
" MuftCy harmonious though irregular and 
" wild. The Afitors displayed great Free- 
dom 
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" dom and Dignity in their Speech: Thej 
" were taken from one of the Superior 
" Orders or Caftes. Their Memory was 
" good, and there were no Prompters. 
" That which edified me moil was, that 
" the Piece began with an authentic 
" Profeflion of Chriftianity 2 And con- 
" tained the keeneft Ridicule and fevereft 
" Inveftives on the Gods of the Country. 
" Such are the Chriftian Tragedies, which 
" they oppofe here to the propbane Trar 
" gedies of the Idolaters [a\ ; and they are 
" for this Reafon, an excellent Mean of 
" Converfion [b]. — The Audience was com- 
" pofed of at leaft twenty thoufand Souls', 
" who liflened in profound Silence. — The 
" Character of their Theatre is that of a 
" lively and perpetual ABion ; and a ftridl 
" Caution of avoiding long Speeches, with* 
" out proper Breaks \c]. 

Such is the State of Poem and Melody 
in proper India. Some of it's Appear- 
ed Hence it appears that the Hi/lory of their Cods 
made the Subject of their native theatrical Reprefen- 
tations. 

[£] How far this was a proper Method of Conver- 
fion, will be confidered in the Work advertifed at the 
End of this DifTertation. 

[c] Lettfes Edifiantes, Recuiil, xviii. p. 28. 

ances 
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ances are lingular ; and at firft View, 
may feem unnatural. But after a ma- 
ture Coniideration of what has been de- 
livered on the Rife, Union, Progreflion, 
and Separation of thefe Arts in ancient 
* Greece, 'tis prefumed, the fenfible Rea- 
der will eafily account for all thefe ap- 
parent Singularities. 

SECT. XL 

Of the State of Poetry amongjl the ancient 
Hebrews. 

LET us now, in Conclufion, analyze 
the State of Poetry ^ among the an- 
cient Hebrews. 

The leading Angularity of this extra- 
ordinary People was their Rejection of 
Idolatry, and their eftablifhed Worfhip of 
the one God, the Creator of the World. 
As this Circumftance gave a peculiar Co- 
lour to their Religion ; fo, upon the Prin- 
ciples of this Diflertation it will follow, 
that it muft give a Peculiar Turn to their 
Poetry \ becaufe we have feert, that the 
Genius of the original Poetry of every 
Country depends on it's Religion as it's 
chief Bqfis. 

la- 
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In Confequence of this Principle, their 
Poem was chiefly dedicated to the Celt* 
tration of the true God, the Creator of 
all Things : At other Times itr is com-> v 
pofed of moral Exhortations, delivered as 
the Didlates of his Will, or thrown out in* 
prophetic Raptures concerning the great- 
Intents of his Providence. — Hence the 
Hymn, Ode, or poetic Rapture, which we 
have found to be naturally the firft Form 
of Compofition among all Nations, ap- 
peared with unrivaled Splendor in the # 
Hebrew Poetry, becaufe it's Oljeft is £o 
much Superior to that of other Nations : 
The one being no more than the limited 
and narrow Power of fuppofed local Gods ; 
the other, the Omnipotence and Wifdom 
of an eternal and unvuerfal Creator* Of 
this Diftin&ion their Bards were fully 
fenfible. " As for the Gods of the Hea- 
" then, they are but Idols ; but it is the 
" Lord, that made the Heavens." The 
Book of Pfalms, the Lamentations, the 
Songs of Moses, David, Isaiah, and 
other Prophets, all written in Meafure, 
and fimg by thofe who compofed them, 
are fo many (hiking Inftances of the 
true and unequaled Sublime. 

With 
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With Refpeft to the Form, it may be 
obferved, that their Songs or Hymns are of 
that mixed Species which naturally arifeth 
firft, before any Separations take Place, ot 
produce the feveral diftindl Species of 
Compofition. Though the hymnal Form 
be chiefly predominant, yet we find them 
frequently to be a Mixture of Ode, Nar* 
ration, and Dialogue ; and thus they coil- 
tain the Seeds or Principles of the thre6 
great fucceeding Kinds, of unmixed Ode> 
Epic, and Tragedy. 

It may be regarded as an extraordinary 
Circumftance, that this firft mixed Form 
of Compofition Ihould have continued un* 
changed for a Period of at leaft a thou* 
fand Years ; and that from firft to Ikft it 
fhould never move forward, fo as to pro- 
duce the Epic and Dramatic Species i But oil 
Examination it will appear, that the fame 
Caufe (the Worfhip of the one God) 
Which produced the highfeft Degree of 
Sublime in the hymnal Species, naturally 
checked the Cotirfe of Poetry among the 
Jews; and prevented that Progrejfton 
which we have found to arife from the 
natural State of Things, in Pagan Coun- 
tries. 

Ct With 
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With Refpeft to the Epic Poem, we 
have feen that, in it's firft and original Con* 
ceptiou and Formation, it is no other than 
" A fabulous Hiftory, rowling chiefly on 
" the great Actions of the Gods and He- 
" roes of the Nation ; and compofed un- 
" der certain Limitations with Refpe<5t to 
" it's Manner, for the Ends of Pleafure, 
" Admiration, and Inftru&ion." Hence, 
the true God being the fole Objeft of the 
Adoration of the Hebrews* and their 
Records being the facred Depofitary of the 
Hi/lory of his Providence^ the Truth of 
which it was deemed the higheft Crime to 
violate ; the Invention and Conftrudtian 
of an l£pic Fable could never be the Re- 
fult of a natural and untaught ProgreJJion. 

If the Epic Form was thus naturally 
prevented by the Severity of Truth, th^ 
firft Form pf Tragedy ,. and dramatic Exhi- 
bition muft of Courfe be checked from the 
fame Principle : For we have fern that the 
native and original tragic Species is but 
an Union of the Ode and Epic Fable ani- 
mated by perfonal Reprefentation. To 
this we may fubjoin, that an additional 
Abfurdity would here prefent itfelf : The 
Abfurdity of cloathing the Deity in a via- 
ble, 
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We and Aw/tom jfom: A Circumftance 
ftri&ly forbidden by the Jtnvijh Law. 

If it be faid, that although thefe Rea- 
fohs are gobd, agaitift their introducing 
the Deity as thfe leading Subjedl either 
6f Epic ot dramatic Fable, yfet ftiil their 
Itetoes might have furniftied Subje&s for 
Bath: We inay reply j that all the great 
Adtions of their* Heroes Were lb intiifiately 
conne&ed with the important Hiftery of 
Providence* which this People were de£ 
tined both to execute and preferve^ that 
even Thefe became" improper Subjects for* 
the Mixture and Alloy of Fable; And 
farther ; The very Tendency of Fancy to- 
wards fuch a ProgrefliOn of Poetry was 
quenched here alfo, in it's firft Conception, 
for the firft and original EntWiafms of 
an untaught Tribe are awakened by thef 
Belief, that their deceafed Herdes are ad- 
vanced to the Rank of Gods, and ftill 
maintain their former Relation and Affec- 
tion to their native Country : Hence the 
imagination is kindled by Hope of their 
.Favour and Affiftahde : Hence Adoration 
rifeth; flattering Fables of their Power; 
Prowefs, and Achievements are invented J 
and the Genius of Epic and Tragic Song 
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is awakened into Adtion. But where (as 
among the Jews) their greateft Men arc 
reprefented as what they were, weak, ig- 
norant, and mortal ; often humbled for 
their Sins ; always under the Controul of 
an over-ruling Providence ; and after 
Death, loft to every earthly Connection; 
here, the firft natural Enthufiafms of the 
Soul could meet with no Objedts to excite 
them : A Collifion was wanting : And 
the artlefs Mind, inftru&ed only in facred 
Things, returned of itfelf to the unmixed 
^nd inartificial Celebration of the all-wife 
and all-powerful God. 

As, from thefe Caufes, the Forms of 
their Poem never had any Progreflion ; fo, 
it feems probable, that their Melody flood 
(till, in the fame Manner, It's Applica- 
tion was chiefly to the Service of Religion ; 
and as their Hymn continued unchanged 
in it's Genius, we may reafonably believe 
that the Melody which accompanied it, 
had the fame Fate. For though there was 
nothing particular ordained, with Refpedt 
to Mufic, in the Mofaic Law ; yet, where 
almoft every other Circumftance relative 
to Worfhip was particularly prefcribed, 
this Severity of Inflitution would give a 

Kind 
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Kind of San&ity to every ancient Cuftcftn 
that flood connected with it ; and hence 
their Modes of Melody would probably 
remain unchanged. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus informs us, that their Hymns 
were compofed in the Dorian Mode [d] : 
Which, whatever it was, we know to 
have been one of the mod ancient, as well 
as grave and fedate ; and therefore fit for 
the Service of the Temple. — Their Inftru- 
ments were various, but fimple: That 
which David chiefly ufed, appears to 
have been the Nabla or Trigonon ; a three- 
cornered Inftrument, of the HarpSipecies. 
It's Compafs we know from his own Au- 
thority ; and that it was an Inftrument of 
ten Strings. We may be allured, too, 
that his Melody was not only fimple, but 
fingle : For he muft have held his Harp 
with one Hand, and played with the other, 
when he led the religious Dance before the 
Ark. 

As their Poem and Melody , fo their 
Dance feems to have been chiefly em- 
ployed in the Service of Religion. The 
molt frequent Exercife of this religious 

[J] Stromat. 1. VI. 

Q^3 Rite 
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Rife devolved upon the Women. It apt 
pears too, that the PrQphets had fome 
Kind q£ folemn Movements % fuited to the 
State and Qrcumftajices of their divine 
EnthujQafiw : This Branch of the triple 
muftcal Alliance feems fas in other Cou^ 
tries) to have made the earliejl Separation, 
\t appears to have been chiefly exercifed 
by the lower Ranl^s, in the Time of Dat 
vid: And hence it was, that Michal x 
die Daughter of Saul, like a true fine 
Lady, defpifed that Monarch, for exercir 
iing a Mode pf Piety, which in her Days 
was no longer fq/bionable. 

As to the united or complex Character 
of Legj/latvr or Bard, it is remarkable* 
that this was preferred among the Jews 
through a longer Succeffion of Ages than 
in any other Nation, from the fame Caufe 
which prevented any Prpgreffion or Change 
in the Forms of their Song : For the mur 
fical Art being chiefly exercifed in the 
Praifes of the true God, was in lefs Pan- 
ger of being corrupted, and therefore not 
pnly it's Utility was longer prtfewed, but 
jikewife it's Profejfors were in lefs Danger 
pf being debafid, than in other Countries 
Yf^ere trifling or immoral Applications of 
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the Art enfued. Confequently, the Rulers 
of the People could have no Temptation 
to quit any Part of that Character or Of- 
fice, which ftill maintained it's priftine 
Ufe and Dignity. Accordingly, we find, 
that from Moses down to Solomon, 
during a Period of at leaft a thoufand 
Years, the complex Character of Legijlator 
and Bard often appeared in the moft di- 
flinguiflied Leaders of their State, and 
from firft to laft remained ufrbroken. 
Moses, their firft great Lawgiver, led the 
Song of Triumph, on the Overthrow of 
the Egyptians in the Red-Sea [e]: Mi- 
riam, a diftinguifhed Prophetefs, led the 
female Dance and Choir i on the fame Oc- 
cafion [/]. While the Judges ruled in 
Israel, this complex Office ftill remain- 
ed : Deborah is an Inftance of this 
Truth : She judged Israel ; and fung 
her noble Song of Triumph, on the Death 
of Sisera and Jabin. We find, that 
whoever was raifed to the Station of a 
Judge, or Chief, was commonly invefted 
not only with the prophetic but the bard- 
like Charafter : Fof we know, that the 

[<?] Exodus. [/] Ibid. 

Q_4 ' Pro- 
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Prophets generally fling their prophetic 
Raptures to the Harp [g]. In After-times, 
when Saul was elected King, he too 
aflumed at once the prophetic and mu- 
fical Office. The Songs and bard-like 
Powers of David, his kingly Succeffor, 
are two well known to need an Ilhi- 
ftration. The fame mufical and poetic 
Character maintained it's Union with 
that of King, in his Son Solomon; 
whofe Songs, we are told, were no 
lefe than a thou/and and five. After 
him the complex Office of Leglflator and 
Bard feems to have fepar&ted : The pe- 
culiar Caufes which had fo long up- 
held it in the Jeivi/h State, now began 
to ceafe : For Idolatry more and more 
"prevailed, Manners became corrupt^ and 
public Mifery and Ruin enfued. The 
Prophets and Bards were now no longer 
found in the Courts of Kings, or among 
the Rulers of the People : Yet flill they 
continued to throw out the Emanations 
of prophetic and moral Truth, accompa- 
nied with the Enthufiafm of Song, in the 
more retired, and yet uncorrupt Situa- 
tions of private Life : And iuch were the 

[g] i Sam. x.— i Chron. xxv. 

later 
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later Prophet s y whofe Writings' ftill remain 
in Scripture. 

As this appears to be a true Ana- 
lysis of the State of Poetry among the 
ancient Hebrews; it will now lead us 
to an eafy Solution of a Fadl which 
hath been regarded as myfterious by fbme 
of the Learned ; " That while moft other 
" Nations had their Bards or Poets ; the 
"Jews, though their Compofitions are 
" uncommonly iublime, never had any 
" Poets by Profejjion, nor even a Word 
" in their Language which denotes the 
"Charafter [h\ u The Principles here 
given afford a clear Solution of this Sin- 
gularity. Their Prophets were indeed 
their Bards ; and appear to have been 
jnvefted with all the Dignity belonging 
to that Office in it's moft honoured State, 
But as the Almighty God, and the great 
Events of his Providence, were the con- 
tinued Objefl of their Songs ; fb, the poe- 
tic or muftcal Chara&er was but fccondary 
to the religious ; Therefore the Name of 
Bard was fwallowed up and loft in the 
higher Title of "The Prophet of the 
* most High." 

[A] Calmet. Dijfert.fur la Poe/ie, Sec. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 
Of the State of Poetry in ancient RomE. 

WE have now traced the Progrefs of 
Poetry, through the moft remark- 
able Periods of thofe various Nations, in 
which it's Rife and Progrefs was native 
and original. Let us now view it in it* 
more iveak, and borrowed State. 

The firft Flight which Poetry took from. 
Greece was to Rome : For in this im- 
perial City it was not native. The Cau- 
fes of this original Defedt, together with 
the State and Progreflions of this Art at 
Rome, on it's Arrival from Greece, will 
make the Subjedt of this Se&ion. 

The only Caufe that hath been af- 
figned for the Want of Poetry among 
the Romans in the early Ages of the Re- 
public, hath been " that their Attention 
" to War and Conqueft fwallowed up all 
" other Regards ; and therefore Poem and 
" Melody were of Courfe neglected.'* This 
Reafoning might hold, if thefe Arts made 
no more than a mere Amufement in the 
early Ages, as they generally do in the 

later 
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later Periods of a State- But as it ap- 
pears in the Cpurfe of this Diflfertation,, 
that they are the natural Produce of fa~ 
wage Jife, however warlike ; that the 
Continuance of this warlike Chara&er 
tends rather to heighten than extingui/h 
their Power j and that the Hiftory of 
human Nature confirms this Truth; We 
muft therefore feek for this peculiar De- 
fect in fbme other, and more hidden Caufe. 

There is a Principle which relates to 
the EftablHhment and Character of Cofa- 
nies % which will hereafter appear attended 
with extenfive Confequences, and which 
will affift us in unfolding the true Foun- 
dation of this Deffcft. 

Poem, Melody % and Dance, being the 
natural Effe£s of favage Manners conti- 
nuing through feveral Ages, it muft fol- 
low, th^t Colonies will in general be found 
to poflefs them in a very imperfedt State ; 
if we regard them as being of Influence 
on the Manners of a People. For Colonies 
are feldom fent out, till that early Period 
is paft, when the Legi/lators and Bard's 
Character are united in. the fame Perfon. 
Hence the Leader of the new Colony not 
freing po^Telifed of the poetic and mufical 

Enthu- 
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Enthafiafin, can neither have Ability nor In- 
clination to inftil or propagate thefe Arts 
among his Followers, as. the Means of a 
farther Civilization. Thus the firft lead- 
ing Flame of Enthujiafm is quenched : And 
the inferior Ranks, being bufied in the 
Affairs of their new Settlement, have not 
that Leifure which the unemployed favage 
State affords, to turn their Attention on 
thefe natural Pleafures : For Colonies of 
Men feldom depart from their native 
Country, unlefs when driven by fome 
Kind of Neceffity : And therefore muft 
betake themfelves, for Subfiftence, either 
to Indujlry or War. The laft of thefe 
was the chief Occupation of the Roman 
State : And thus, not becaufe they were 
a warlike People, but becaufe they were 
a needy Colony, the mufical Arts which 
were fo powerful in early Greece, were 
fo voeak in early Rome. 

This Obfervation will hold true of moft 
v other Countries peopled by foreign Na- 
tions after a certain Period of Civilization. 
Thus Carthage was a Colony which 
went out from Tyre : And Poetry and 
MufiCy which were of Weight in the native 

n y were of no Confideration in the de- 
fcendant 
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Jcendant State. Thus again, the Iri/h, 
WelJ]j r and Scots, are ftri&ly natives ; and 
accordingly have a Poetry and Mufic of 
their own : The Engli/h, on the contrary, 
are a foreign Mixture of late-ejtablijhcd 
Colonies ; and as a Confequence of this, 
have no native Poetry or Mufic. He who 
would find the original Poetry and Mufic 
of England, mull feek it in Wales; 

Here, then, appears the true Caufe of 
this Defedl in the early Ages of Rome. 
So ignorant were the Trojan Founders of 
the Empire in the poetic and mufical 
• Arts, that they had not even * the firft 
Rudiments of Song : For we are told 
by a learned Roman, that when Eneas 
brought the Images of the Gods to Shore, 
" the Women howled and danced at the 
« Solemnity [i\." 

The Hiftory of the poetic and mufi- 
cal Arts in Rome confirms this general 
Principle: Their Poetry and Mufic was 
always borrowed and adopted: Let us trace 
it's Progrefs through the feveral fucceed- 
ing Ages. 

Numa Pompilius firft introduced thefe 
Arts into the Roman religious Ceremonies. 

[i] Dionys. Halicarn, 1. L c. 55. 

Had 
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Had he been a Native of RoMfc, ht had 
been a clear Exception to the Principle 
here given t But iriftead of overturning, 
he confirms it : For he was a retired, pHi-» 
lofophic, and illtiftrious Sabine: And the 
Saltan Priefts which he effetbKfbed, wefd 
Muftcians or Bards, who had been brought 
by Evander from Arcadia into Italy 
[k]. Thus, the Salian Songs were not 
native, but tr an/planted into Rome.— The 
Authority of Quintilian confirms this 
Account. " Thefe Saltan Songs (faith 
" he) were inftituted by Numa; and 
" prove, that Muftc was not difregarded, 
" even in that rude and warlike Age [/}. 

We find no farther Progrefs in thef 
poetic and mufkal Arts, for many Ages i 
Save only, that a vague Rumour prevailed 
in the later Periods of the Commonwealth, 
that in ancient Times it had been ufiial 
to fing the Praifes of great Men at 
Feafts [m]. 

The next Progreffion of thefe Arts in 
Rome, was the Adoption of the Thufcatt 
Shews : Thefe, as Livy informs us, wertf 
called in from Etruria during a fatal 

[*] Dionys. Hal I. i. [/] L. i. c. 17. 
[m] Cicero it L*g. 1. ii. 

Pefti- 
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Pcftileoce, with a View of appeafing the 
angry Gods [wj. The borrowed Flame 
was foon caught and fpread among the 
Roman Youth ; who by Degrees gave Voice 
to the mute Aflion of the Thufcans. 

To thefe the Atellane Plays fucceeded; 
being in the fame Manner borrowed and 
adopted by the Roman People from the 
O s c i, a neighbouring Province : Both 
thefe, and the Thufcan Shews, feems to 
have been native in their refpedtive Di£ 
ftri&s ; and therefore we need go no far- 
ther in Queft of their true Origin, than 
to the untaught Progreffion and Separa- 
tion of Melody, Dance, and poetic Song : 
But on their firft Entrance into Rome, thefe 
dramatic Shews were no longer in their 
natural, but in an ingrafted State. The 
ftrft Idea, then, of Comedy, was caught 
by Adoption in this Republic : Here, as in 
the Adoption of the Salian Songs, they were 
mere Imitators. And thus, contrary to 
the natural Courfe of Things (as we 
have proved above [0]) Comedy had, by 
Accident, an Eftablifliment prior to Tra- 
gedy in ancient Rome. 

M J-IV. Hift. 1. vii. M Scft. viL 

As 
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As it appears that^ki the firft Periods 
of theatrical and dramatic Reprefentation, 
it is natural for t!he Poet to aft a Part 
in his own Play$ [p] ; fo Livius An- 
dkokicus, the fi&t known dramatic Poet 
of Rome [q] 9 maintained this natural 
Union of the Poet -and Aft or, which he 
had received from the adopted Shenvs. 
But fo little were theatrical Reprefenta- 
tions the Effedl of Nature at Rome, and 
fo much were they received as mere 
Shews of Pleafure and Amufement, that 
even at this early Period an unexampled 
Separation commenced; a Separation more 
abfurd than any that had taken Place 
in Greece. For now, " Livius a&ing 
" his own Play according to the Cuftom. 
" of the Times, was compelled by the 
" People to repeat fome favourite Pafla- 
" ges, till, his Voice grew hoarfe : On 
" which, he obtained Leave to fubftitute 
" a Slave to ftng the Poem along with 
" the Miiftcian, while he himfelf performed 
" the Aftion in dumb Shew [r]." Thus 
an abfurd Separation was eftablifhed ; and 
continued fo eftablifhed through the fuc- 

[/>] Sett. tf. [{] Art. 26. [r] Liv, ffift, 1. vii. 

ceeding 
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ceeding Ages of the Roman Empire \s\ 
Hence Roscius himfelf, of whom the 
World hath heard fo much, was often no 
more than an Imitator by tmite Adlion. 
We may fafely pronounce it impoffible 
that this Separation could have come on, 
unlefs the theatric Reprefentations had 
already degenerated into a mere Amufement. 
When a Slave was permitted to Jing the 
Poem j we may be fure the chief Attention 
was turned on the Gejliculation of the Ac- 
tor. That which in a found State of 
Things had been fubordinate, was now 
become principal. 

However, the theatrical Shews in this 
Period feem to have had little EfFedt ; the 
Manners of the People continuing mucli 
the fame with thofe of more ancient 
Times. After the Succeflion of a few 
Ages, the principal Progrefliohs came on ; 
and thefe arofe from their Acquaintance 
with, and their Conqueft of G r e e c e . 

As this Event happened many Years 
after the poetic and mufical Arts had loft 
their Union, their proper Ends, and ori- 
ginal Genius in the Mother-Country; fo it 

[j] Lucian de Salt. 

R was 
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was natural, that the Romans (now verg- 
ing towards a Decline of Manners) fhould 
greedily borrow and adopt them, in that 
feparate, imperfefl, and perverted State 
which thefe Arts held when the Greeks 
were conquered by the Romans. Let us 
therefore trace them from their firft to 
their Iaft Progreffions in Rome; where 
we fhall find, that from being of mere 
Amufement or little Utility, they degene- 
rated by Degrees into Things pernicious. 

In the early Periods of Greece, the 
Poet compofed die Melody for his Plays : 
In the Decline of the Greek States, the 
Melody was the diftindl Labour of ano- 
ther Perfoii [/]. This Separation the 
Romans maintained : A Condudt natural 
among thofe who confidered thefe Arts as 
the Inftruments of Pleafiire only. The 
neccflary Confeqtience of this was the gra- 
dual Introduction of an effeminate and 
luxuriant Melody - r of which both Ci- 
cero [«] and Horace [w] in their refpec- 
tive Times complain. 

In Confequence of thefe, a new and 
fatal Separation enfued. The Player, 
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[/] See above, Seft. vi. Art. 35. 

[:/] Dc Leg, 1. ii. [>] Epift. ad Pif. 
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Who in the uncorrupted Ages of Greece 
was often of the firji Rank in the Repub- 
lic, was generally df flainflo Eirth at Rome; 
and was by Law excluded from the Free- 
dom of the City [*]. 

A whimfical Change was made in the 
Form of the Mafquc : for in order to give* 
a Variety of Expreffon, which became ne- 
ceflary as the Fable of their Comedy grew 
more complicated, the two Sides wefe 
marked with different Pqffiotis. " The 
" Father, who is a principal Character in 
" the Comedy, as he is fometimes pleafed, 
" and iometimes angry, hath one of his 
" Eyebrows even, and the? other raifcd 
" aloft : and the Roman A&ors take Care 
" to fheW that Sidd of the Mafquc to the 
" Audience which fuits with his prefect 
" Temper [/]." 

Such were the Progreffions in the Ex- 
hibition of their Comedy. With Regard to 
the Compofiiioii, Plautus hath left us the; 
cle&reft Prodf, that in the early Periods they 
had adopted the coat fe Manner of the old 
Greek Comedy : And Terence remains an 
indifputable Evidence, that in a later Age 

[jc] Liv. Hift> Lxxiv. [7] Quixtil. h\fl. 1. li. 
c. I I. 
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they copied (though weakly) the Elegance 
and Graces of Menander. 

As we have now feen, that Comedy had 
an accidental Eftablifhment prior to Tra- 
gedy (contrary to the natural Courfe of 
Things) from die mere Principle of Imita- 
tion ; fo we find, that their Tragedy had 
it's Rife and Cultivation from the fame ac- 
cidental Source, prior to the Ode and Epic, . 
in a Way no lefs contrary to the natural. 
ProgreJJion of thefe feveral Species : For we 
have feen above [z], that the Greek Tra- 
gedy was the native Offspring of the con- 
joined Ode and Epic. But with rr Refpe<5l 
both to the Subjects and Form of their Tra- 
gedy ^ the Romans- were mere Imitators. For 
although they had one Species in which 
their own Great Men were the Heroes of 
the Poem, yet even this was not original, 
but altogether built on the Grecian Model. 
But farther, we learn from Horace, 
that the moft approved Subje<5ls were 
thofe which were drawn from Homer's 
Poems* He gives this as a Rule to the Poets 
of his Time and Country ; " That to 
" throw the Fables of the Iliad into tragic 
' ; Scenes is a fafer and better Practice, 

[z] Sett. iv. Art. 17. 

" than 
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" than to attempt Subje&s yet nntouch- 
" ed." A Paflage which contains the 
cleared Proof, that Tragedy was now 
feparated from it's higheft Purpofes ; 
and that the great Ends of this Poem> 
which gave it fo much Power in Gr eece, 
were utterly loft to the Roman People. 

The primary Application of Tragedy be- 
ing thus little known in Rome, even 
on it's firft Admiflion ; we cannot won- 
der that it became a weak and languid 
Amufement: Efpecially, among a People 
whofe Manners were now -finking into 
That Character which tended to give Co- 
medy the Afcendant, as in the declining 
Period of the Greek States, Thus again 
the true Caufe appears, why Comedy was 
cultivated fo much more than Tragedy, 
in every Period of this Republic. 

The Ode or hymnal Species feems to 
have been equally the Effect of mere lim- 
itation ; and no lefs generally feparated 
from the Ends of Public Utility ', than the 
Tragic Poem. Horace often declares 
his Inability to attempt any thing Great 
in this Kind. The general Character of 
his . Odes correfppnds much with his own 
Sentiment: They are always elegant, fcl-' 

R 3 dom 
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dom majeftic. His Irreligion even difqua^ 
lified him from excelling in the higkeft Spe- 
cies of the Ode : For of this, we have 
feen, Religion muft be the Object : And 
although there be a Variety of fine mo- 
ral Apothegms, and frequent Allufions to 
the public State of Rom e ; yet thefe are 
always checked, and made fubfertient to 
the Favour of MjECENas and Augus- 
tus. In a Word, they are but fecon-. 
dary : Urbanity of Sentiment, Elegance of 
Fhrafe, and of Compliment to his Mafters, 
were manifeftly his fr/l Object. 

With Regard to the Character of the 
famed Roman Epic Poem ; notwithfland- 
ing the inordinate Praifes that have been 
Javifhed on Virgil's j%Lneid. it mav 
with Truth be affirmed, that neither the 
original nor legijlati t ve Spirit of ancient 
Greece appear with any uniform Splen- 
dor through the Courfe of this celebrated 
Work. > Elegant in Di&ion, a Mafter in 
Rythm and Numbers, nervous in Figures, 
majeftic in Defcription, pathetic in tragic 
Incidents, ftrong in the Delineation of 
Charailer, accomplifhed in all the fecon- 
dary Qualities of an Epic Poet ; yet ftill 

1 r g 1 l wanted that all-comprehenfiye 

Genius 
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Genius which alone can conceive and 
ftrike out a great original Epic Plan, no 
lefs than that independent Greatnefs of 
Soul which was quenched by the rui~ 
nous Policy of the Times, and which alone 
can animate true Genius to a full Exer- 
tion of it's Powers in the Caufe of pub- 
lic Virtue and Mankind. Through the firft 
of thefe Defedts, the JEneid abounds with 
falfe Pictures of refined Manners, with 
Incidents that are borrowed, unconnected, 
broken, and ill-placed ; through the fe- 
cond, though here and there the Spirit 
of general Legiflation appears [a]> yet the 
great Subjedts peculiarly relative to the 
Roman State, the Glories of the Republic, 
the Atckievements of it's Heroes, all thefe 
#re caft into Shades, and feen as through 
a Veil ; while the Jlrongejl Lights, and 
highejl Colourings of his Pencil are projli- 
tuted to the Vanity of the ruling Tyrant. 

Luc an, in a later Period, feems to have 
poflelTed the true Spirit of Roman Legif- 
lation, in Spite of the terrible Caprices of 
a remprfelefs Tyrant, and the Enormity 
of the Times in which he lived. But 
he came too late, to obtain a favourable 

[a] See Div. Leg. of Moles, ?. i. Seft. 4. 
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Hearing from his Countrymen. Public 
Spirit was now no more : fo that Lu can's 
was an Attempt to raife the Dead. Be- 
fides this, the Period which he chofe for 
the Adlion of his Poem was fo recent, 
that Truth could not bend to Fiflion: He 
appears, farther, to have been an Orator, 
rather than a Poet. Yet, amidft all thefe 
Defedls, we muft acknowledge, that both 
in the Choice and Profecution of his Sub- 
jcft, he was more truly Roman and Ori- 
ginal than the divine Virgil. 

As to the Pafioral Species ; in this, too, 
the Romans were mere Imitators. Many 
of Virgil's Scenes and Lines are no 
more than elegant Tranflations from Th e- 
ocritus. As the mere Principle of Imi- 
tation, when incautioufly purfued, will 
always be fruitful of Abfurdities ; fo Vi r- 
gil, while he copied the external Forms 
of the Sicilian Bard, loft the internal Part, 
the native rujiic Manners. And for Want 
of drawing after Nature, hath often made 
his Shepherds talk like fine Gentlemen. 

Some of the lefler Kinds of Poetry, 
though all borrowed from Greece, were 
imitated mpre confidently. The Elegy was 
,td and fixed by a peculiar Species of 

Ver- 
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Verfification : And it's Subject being chiefly 
that of private Diftrefs, it eafily retained 
it's original Nature, through all the vari- 
ous Revolutions of Times and Manners. 

The Didaftic was honoured by the At- 
tention and Art of the two greatcft Poets 
of Rome. Lucretius hath given us 
Proof, that Philofophy may be adorned 
by the fublimcft Strokes of Genius. And 
were I (like Scaliger) to build an Altar 
to the divine Virgil, it Should be for 
the Production of his immortal Georgic ; 
which undoubtedly Hands in the firft 
Rank of human CompoStions. 

As it is evident that Homer was Vir- 
gil's Model in the Epic, Theocritus 
in the Pa/loral, and Hesiod in the Di- 
daftic Species, we may now difcover the 
Reafbn, " why the fame Poet who fell fb 
" far fhort of the tivo former in his Imi- 
" tations, fhould fb far have excelled the 
" third' 9 In his Epic, he had the great 
Talk to accomplish, of painting thofe an- 
cient Manners which he had never feen ; 
and in his Pajloral, thofe rujlic Manners 
which he was little acquainted with. Thus 
the Foundations of his Art funk under 
his Genius ; and in both Inftances a falfc 

Re- 
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Refinement in Manners became a ruling 
Defect. But in the Ctanftrudtion of his 
Georgic, he had no fiich Difficulties to 
cope with. Unknown Manners made no 
Part of his Subjedl : For his Subject was the 
Tillage of the Earth : Now, in the Words 
of an ancient Sage, " One Generation of 
" Men pafleth away, and another cometh ; 
" but the Earth abideth'for ever:' And 
the general Rules of Tillage being eafily 
learnt from his own Ob/ervations on the 
Practice of his Countrymen and Contem- 
poraries, he became a Majler of his Subject : 
He painted what he faiv : he delivered his 
Precepts at once with Dignity, and accord- 
ing to Nature: Thus he produced a Poem, 
in every Refpedi worthy of his exalted 
Genius ; and while he kept his Model in 
his Eye, became himielf a true and a great 
Original. 

In one;Refpedt, however, it is neceflary 
here to remark Hesiod's Superiority over 
his two great Imitators ; I mean, in die 
fuperior Tendency of his Work confi- 
dered in a legiflative View, and it's fa- 
hitary Influence on Manners. It hath 
been obferved above \b\ that though his 

[A] Seft. viii 

Subje& 
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Subjeft be merely ccconomical, yet u it is. 
" eflentially mixed with Do&rines religi- 
" ous, political, and moral" But the whole 
Poem of Lucretius is a bold Difplay 
of an atheiflic Syftem : And fome inci^ 
dental Paflages in Virgil's Georgic are 
manifeftly built on the fame pernicious 
Principle. 

Satire was not only happily imitated, 
but improved into a diftinft Species ; and 
exalted, from an Ode of 'vague Inveflive, 
into a moral Difcourfe, marked with ftrifc- 
ing Chara&ers ; and tending to public 
Utility, by the fevereft Sarcafins thrown 
on Vice, and the mod generous Commen- 
dations of Virtue. — It mav feem an un- 
accountable Circumftance, that " when 
" Manners were degenerating at Rome, 
" and other Kinds of Poetry had loft 
u their proper Ends, this moral Species 
" fliould arife in it's greatefi Vigour!' But 
the Solution to this Difficulty will naturally 
emerge from a deeper View of the State 
of Things at Rome. For the moral Satire 
requiring for it's full Exertion and Com- 
pletion, not only a refined and efiablifhed 
Diftindlion between moral Good and Evil; 
but likewife a general Departure from the 

M 
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frjt, and Pronenefs to the latter ; tre fee, 
that on thefe Foundations, moral Satire 
fhould naturally appear in its Strength, 
in a late and declining' Age [c]. 

To return, therefore, to the decaying 
State of the poetic and mufic^l . Arts in 
ancient Rome. — As Manners and Prin- 
ciples grew more profligate, along with 
the inordinate growing Power and Luxu- 
ries of the Empire ; fo the Genius of the 
poetic and ' mufical Arts kept Pace with 
them. We hear little of their being 
applied to the Education of Youth, in any 

[f] As mod of the poetic Kinds (Satire excepted) had 
thus degenerated from their original Character in Greece, 
fo we (hall find that the Recitation of them kept Pace with 
this fpurious Birth. We have already feen, that in the 
more early Periods of the Greek Republics, their Poems 
vr&zfimg to the furrounding Audience for the important 
Ends of Religion, Morals, and Polity. In Rome, as in 
the later Periods of Greece, we find the Song brought 
down to Recitation, and thefe great Purpcfes i wallowed 
up and loft in the Vanity and Self-importance of the 
Poet. Hence we find their beft Writers declaring their 
Biflike to the Practice of public Recitation, becaufe Flat- 
tery was now become the Food of every reciting Poetaf- 
tcr. The whole Farce and Foppery of this Praclice, 
which was indeed no other than the fpurious Iflue of 
the old Grecian Song-Tcajl, is given at large by Vos- 
eius, to whom, for Brevity's Sake, we refer *. 
* De Imitations, c. 7, &c. 

Period 
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Period of ancient Rome. On the con- 
trary ; Poem, which in the Days of an- 
cient Greece had been the Handmaid 
of Virtue, was now declared to be the 
Baivd of Licentioufnefs ; and to write im- 
modeji Verfes was held a blamelefs Prac- ' 
tice [d]. Thus the Art funk fo low, 
that the Name of Poet was held un- 
worthy a Man of Age or Dignity \e\ 
The mimetic and mufical Arts grew not 
only an intolerable Burthen, but became 
at length of moft pernicious Influence 
on the State. The Attention to the mime- 
tic Art was now carried to a moft ridi- 
culous Extreme. Cicero informs us, that 
the Players pra&ifed feveral Years, before 
they ventured upon the Stage [/] : That 
the A&ors, in Imitation of the degene- 
rate Greeks, gradually awakened their 
Powers of Speech in the Morning, left 
by too Sudden an Exertion they Ihould 
endanger the Voice [g]. They gargled 
the Throat with a Compofition proper 
for the Purpofe : And the Methods of 
managing and improving the Voice were 

Id} Cqftum decet effe Poetam : Ipfos Verftcubs nihil ye- 
cejfe eft. [>] Turpe eft Senem Verfus fcribere. 

[/] Cic. de Oratore, 1. i. [g] Ibid. 

now 
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* fuccefsfully froftitute themfelves to the 
u Favour of the Mors [/]." 

There is a Time, when Nature flrug- 
gles hard to free herfelf from peccant and 
deadly Humours. This Time was now 
come at Rome ; but it came too late: 
The Body politic was expiring, and was 
not able to fhake off the Evil : The Pan- " 
tomimes were twice expelled ; but dill 
returned again [;//]. At length, the bar- 
barous Nations of the North broke in 
upon the dying Empire. Ton la at- 
tacked and pillaged Rome: The dege- 
nerate Arts funk with the degenerate City: 
And the Patrician Ladies, who lately had 
reveled amidft the Spoils of a fiibjedfced 
World, now begged before their own 
Doors. 

The extravagant Paflion of fome of their 
late Emperors for the mufical Arts, and 
thefe too of the moll debauched and pro- 
fligate Characters, particularly Caligula 
and Nero, is too well known to need a 
Delineation : But on this Subjedt, there is 
one Circumftance which may demand our 
Regard. We have feen above, that the 

[/] Seneca Nat. Qvafi. ]. vii. 
\m\ Tac« An. 1. iiii, xiv. 

firft 
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firft original Legiflators turned their At- 
tention ftrongly on the mufical Arts ; 
and we now find, that the abandoned 
Rulers of a decaying Empire adopt them 
with no lefs Eagernefe : Doth not this 
Contrariety of Facts feem to {hake fome 
of the Principles which we have attempted 
to eftablifh r So far from this, that it con- 
firms them : For in both Inftances, Poetry 
and Mufic were made fubfenuient to the 
Views or ruling PaJJions of thofe who led the 
People. The honeft Legiflators of early 
Times employed them for the Ends of pub- 
lic Utility ; the profligate Emperors abu- 
fed them to the Purpofes of Iicentioufiiels. 
Among the former, by a legitimate Ufe, 
they became the Inftrument of eftablifhing 
Commonwealths : Among the latter, by a 
perverted Application, they fhook the Foun- 
dations of Empire : Orpheus drew the 
barbarous Tribes from Theft, Adultery, 
and Murder, by his Songs and Lyre : 
Nero plundered his Patricians of their 
Eftates to load his Players and Mufocians 
with Wealth ; and while he exercifed and 
excelled in the refined Arts, violated a Vef- 
tal, and killed his Mother. 

SECT- 
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SECT. XIIL 
The Conchifion* 

HUS the poetic and mufical Art* 
funk along with the Roman Empire. 
- — But Mankind, emerging, from the Ruins 
of Luxury , Profligacy, and Invafion, are of 
a different Character from that of human 
Nature arifing from mere Barbarity into 
Civilization. We have traced the natural 
Progrefs of thefe Arts among the latter ; 
but from the former, nothing confiflent 
or fteady can arife. The Views, Manners; 
Principles, and Paffions of a furious Con* 
queror, meeting and mixing with thofe 
of a fubdued and abandoned People, pro- 
duce fuch a Compound of diffimilar and 
contending Caufes, as approach in their 
EfFedb to the Appearance of mere Chance 
or Fortune. 

But the Circumftance moft worth re* 
marking is this, that in fuch a Period, all 
the natural Seeds and Principles of the 
poetic and mufical Arts are loft. The 
whole local Fabric of Religion, Polity, and 
Morals, is commonly funk in the general 
Ruin ; and a barbarous Conqueror fol- 
lowed by an enraged Soldiery, who have 
S left 
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left their own Country to invade another, 
have generally the Vices of Savages, with- 
out their Virtues. 

Hence the poetic Arts could not arife 
from the Ruins of the Roman Empire, 
but from the ineffectual Principle of mere 
Imitation. They wanted that native Force 
and Vigour which had given them fo free 
and full a Growth in ancient Greece. 

Such therefore being the Birth of the 
modern Poetry of Europe ; having been 
the cafual Offspring of the corrupted Ro~ 
man Arts, which were themfelves no more 
than partial Imitations of the Grqtk, in 
their State of Separation and Weaknefs j 
no Wonder if the modern Tranfcript be 
inferior, not only to the Original, but the 
frjt Copy. 

Here then, for the prefent, the Wri- 
ter clofeth his Analyfis. To purfue this 
Principle of Imitation through the lucceed- 
ing Periods, and point out the various 
Forms of P9etry which it hath produced 
in different Times and Countries, down 
to the prefent Age, may perhaps be the 
Subject of a future Inquiry, 
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THE END. 



By the fame AUTHOR, 
With all convenient Speed will be fublifbedy 
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CHRISTIAN LEGISLATION, 
IN EIGHT BOOKS. 

B E I N ? 

An A^aly^s of the various Religions, 
Manners, and Polities of Mankind, i» 
their feveral Gradations : 

OF 

The Obftru&ions thence arifing to the 
general Progrefs and proper Effects of 
Chriftianity : 

AND OF 

The mod practicable Remedies to thefe 
Obftrudtions. 



